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The purpose of this study was to evaluate the Social Learning 

eurricuium and compare its effects with Instrumental Enrichment. 
Two methodologies were used in the study. The quantitative portion 
•included examination of pretest-posttest performance of 143 mildly 
handicapped children on six measures: Raven*s Standard Progressive 
Matrices, Test of Social inference. Matching Familiar Figures Test, 
General Information Subtest of the Peabody Individual Achievement 
Test , Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale, and a social knowl- 
edge assessment developed by researchers. A quasi-experimental design 
was employed for the quantitative section; data were analyzed with 
the analysis of cbvarlance. Significant differences favoring experi^ 
mental children V7ere found gh the Matching Familiar Figures Test and 
the General Information Subtest of the Peabody Individual Achie\7'emBht 
Test. Qualitative data were collected with modified participant ob- 
servation and interviev? techniques.- Strong support was found for the 
research expectation that children taught with the Social Learning 
Curriculum v/ould develop the ability to think critically; qualified 
support V7as found for the other three research expectatidris regarding 
the development of the ability to act iTidependeritly , to comprehend the 
extrinsic value of schooling, and to develop more positive attitudes 
tbv7ard school. The study includes a discussion of the impact of 
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threats to validity lipdri the ihterpretatidh of field research studies 
arid presents an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the study 
in terms of implicatibhs for. future research. 
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CHAPTER I 
THEORY 
I n t r o4y on 

Every educational method depends upon a theory, formulated 
or^ implicit, which is at btice its point of departure arid 
justif idation. One would run the risk of falling into 
blind empirfciism if one were to apply an educational method 
independently of the theory which is its soul. (Biriet iS 
Simon, 1914, p. 11) 

The purpose ^of this study is to evaluate and compare two 
educational intervention programs. A basic assumption underlying 
the formulation of research queistions is that no single educational 
program and/or methodology can meet the needs of all handicapped chil- 
dren. Emphasis is placed, therefore, on the determination of 
factors which influence the success or lack of success of the two 
programs. Examples are characteristics of learners, of teachers, and 
of instructional environments. 

The purpose of evaluation research is to compare a program's 
accomplishments against its goals (Weiss, 1972). The identification 
of goals is directly related to the theoretical structure upon which 
the program was developed. This chapter presents a discussion of 
the theoretical positions underlying the Social Learning Curriculum 
(SLC) (Goldstein, 1974a, 1975a) and Instrumental Enrichment (IE) 
(Feuerstein, 1979). 

«^ 

Argyris arid Schbn (1974) define theory as a "set of iritercdririected 

prbpbsitibris that have the same refererit" (p. 4) and pbirit out that 
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"theories aire vehicles for explariatidh, prediction, or cdiitrdl" 
(p, 5). If a theory is considered to be a gtiide for thought rather 
than tffg culmination of thought, the theory is properly evaluated as 
useful or riot useful rather than triie or liritruiB (Argyris S Schdn, 
1974; Berrien i 1968) . 

The theoretical positions guiding the SLC and IE will be addressed 
individually arid theri compared. The discussida df each theory and the 
cbmparisbri will be drgariized ardurid thrise issues: (a) the perspective 
adopted toward the pheribmeridri df mental retardatidti, (b) the nature of 
the theory^ and (c) the relationship df thedry td intervention. 

Perspective 

The perspective taken toward any phendtnendji determines how the 
pheriomeribri is defined, the kitids df research dperations which 
will be considered significant, and the kind of action which 
will be taken. Thus, the perspective taken determines in a 
primary mariner, this meaning of the phenomenon. (Mercer, 1970, 
p. 379) 

Historically mental retardation has been regarded from medical, 
psychblbgical, and educational perspectives (Goldstein, 1957). An 
additidtial approach which has gained importance in recent years is 
the sdcidldgical or "social systems" model (Mercer, 1970). The 
sdcidldgical orientation is discussed at length since it is 
critical to the theoretical foundation of the Social Learning Curriculum 
(Goldistein, 1974, i975a, in press). 

Nature of the Theory 
Theories may be formally articulated or implicit. Mills (1959) 
has addressed the difficulties for the social sciences of mairitairiirig 
an effective balance between the preoccupation with the develbpmerit df 
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the "grand theory" and focus upon "abstracted empiricism." If the 
criterion for the evaluation of thebrjf is its usefulness in guiding 
thought, neither type of theory can be regarded as inherently superior 
to the other. 

m 

Relationship of Theory ' . t 

of Program 

The relationship of the theory to the intervention is correlated 
to the nature of the theory. Articulated theory is topically formn- 
lated prior to the creation of the intervention. The intervention 
program implements the theory. With implicit theory, the intervention 
may be a part of the development of the theory. 

Perspectives oh Mental Retardation 

Medical Perspective 
Medical interest in mental retardation began in earnest with the 
work of Itard in 1799 and continued with that of Seguih^ Guggehbuhli 
Hov/e, and others In the 1800s. The p>rimary objective of the prbpbrierits 
of the medical perspective was tp cure ahd/br prevent the cbriditibri 
(Goldstein, Note 1). The fact that each of the persbris assbciated 
with the medical perspective is cbnsidered a "pioneer of special 
educatibri" (Kirk & Lbrd , 197^) is impbrtant tb ah accurate understand- 
ing bf current attitudes toward retardation. Mercer (1970, 1973) 
laments the entrenchment of the "medical mbdel" and Wolf ensberger 
(1969) decries the implications for intervention arising from referring 
tb itistitutibns for the retarded as hospitals rather than schools. 

a • 5 

Neither bf these approaches is surprising since physicians originated 

i _ _ 

arid cbntrolled educational intervention with mentally retarded persons 



for more than a century (Goldstein^ 1957) • - It is critical to realize 
that the procedures employed by these physicians have, more pedagogical 
than medical credibility* Itard considered himself a failure because 

he did not cure Victor's condition; this concern with the. inability 

^ . 

to relieve and prevent retardation continued long after Itard work, 
indeed, this attitude is characteristic of the period 1890-1925 which 
Woifensberger (1969) calls "the indictment"; it was during this period 
that the term "hospital" replaced school. 

Psychological Perspective 

"The psychologist is, by definition, a student of the individual 

rather than the group" (Maslow, 1937, p* 409). Persons who have 

adopted a psychological perspective on mental retardation have been » 

more concerned with understanding the condition than with trying to 

* ___ 
cure it. Interest has i^en fbcussed upon qualitative arid quantitative: 

variations in the natur^ of retardation withiri among individuals. 

This direction led to intense research iri measuring the variation^. 

historically, the primary manifestation of the psychological perspectiv/^ 

was the development of "mental tests" beginning as early as 1869 with 

Galton's Hereditary Genius (Malbriey & Ward, 1979). The movement 

gained credibility and popular acceptance with the publication of the 



Binet-Simon Scale of Iritelligerice iri 1905 arid its subsequent standardi- 
zation in America by Termari iri 1916 (Maloney & Wa;-d, 1979). From a 
psychological perspective, merital retardation is characterized by 
deficiencies iri basic merital operations such as perceiving, classifying, 
assbciatirig, arid abstracting. 

17 
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Educational Perspective 
Educational concern with mental retardation as manifest in the • 

V - - • - - ' - ' 

public schools ' .assuming primary responsibility for intervention was 

sporadic until the beginning of the 20th century (Goldstein, 1957). 

_ _ __ " ■ ^ - ■ 

Montessori's efforts at the close of the 1800s mark the beginning of 

a true educational perspective. In discussing her work she states: 
"i, hov7ever, differed from my colleagues in that I felt mental 
deficiency presented chiefly a pedagogical rather than mainly a med- 
ical ptobiem" (I9l2, p. 31). The primarr objective of those espousing 
an educational perspective was ameliorati-ve, i.e., effort? v/as directed 
not toward curing the retarded individual nor tov/ard studying variations 

in the nature'of the retardation but toward "trying to incorporate the 

^ 

retarded individual into society through making the individual has 

own best advocate in terms of competence" (Goldstein, Note 1). 

Sociological Perspective 
The development of 'a sociological perspective toward the pheriom- " 
enon of mental retardation has been much more recent. IrideiBdv wide- 
acknowledgement of the viewpoint in the United States may be dated 
as late as 1970 V7ith Mercer's (1970^, 1973) presentation of the social 
systems model. In 1941, Doll laid the fduridatidn for the sociological 
perspective by empihasizihg that a defining characteristic of persons^ 
who are classified mentally retarded is social incompetence. 
McCullouch (1947) expanded updri Doll's work to formulate tfie first 
American sociological interpretation of retardation. ^IcGuilouch' s 
position differs from Doll's in two critical way s;V First, he '^peci- * 
f ie^ thaVv^bcial incompetence "may be( viewed as a function of numerous 
trkits" (1947, p. 133) which he classified in three groups: 
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intellectual abilities^ "acquired skills or habit families" and 
"temperament-personality characteristics" (1947, p. 134). In addi- 
tion, he emphasizes that "social cbmpetiBrice is a modifiable condition" 
_(p. 134) which mi^t be judged according to the standards of the social 
system in which the individual is expected to furictidri. 

Individuals in the community are cbristaritly being rated by their 
peers in respect to various areas of sdcj.al activity .* Although 
competence is commonly recognized as varying on a continuum, 
there may be considered to be a point drt this continuum below 
which incompetence is so giabss as td be ifitolerable. Stated 
differently, communities /may be said td have tolerance lines 

or thresholds below which lies grdss social incompetence. As, 

has been repeatedly emphasized in the litisrature, numerous social 
and economic factors cause this tolerance line td fluctuate at 
' different loci and times. (194J, p. 134) / 

From a sociological perspective df retardation, McCuiiouch's 

(1^47) "reformulation" served to dperatidrialize rather than refute 

Doll's theory. 



According to Doll ' s def ihitidn, the child who is diagnosed as 
mentally deficient is irremediable and unedocabie. The diffi- 
culty of determiriirig whisther this mental deficiency is likely 
to obtain at maturity snakes the diagnosis of mental deficiency 
at an earlier age a little precarious. Waiters in the Meld 
of mental deficiency have tended to presume that if a child 
so diagnosed is ultintately. tralfi^d or educated to become 
socially competent arid is able to manage bis affairs in life^ 
then the earlier diagridsis was wrong. (kirk & Johnson, 1951, 
p. 8) 

McCullduch's work also cleared the way for Kanner 's (1949) dif- 

i . - -- _ - 

j^rentiatidri df absolute and relative retardation. Kanner described 

persons with ^^^fisdlute retardation, as "individuals so markedly deficient 
in their cdgtlitive, emotional, and^ constructively connatfve pdteritial- 
ities that they would stand out as defecti^fes in any culture" (1957, 
^p. 70). Relative , retardation, on the other hand ^ refers td "individ- 
uals whdse limitations are definitely related to the standards df 
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the particular culture which surrounds them; In less complex; less 
intellectually centered societies they would have no trouble in 
attaining and retaining equality of realizable ambitions" (1957, 
P- 71). 



In 1956, Dexter began a series of publications in which he 

openly called for a ^sociology of mental retardation- Like McCullouch; 

Dexter was^ influenced by the work of Doll and, interestingly, maintained 

an active correspondence with Doll throughout the formulation of the 

perspective. Dexter (1956) argued that mental retardation should be 

regarded as a social problem, 

A "social problem" exists when there is deviant; irregular 
disapproved, or undesired behavior; this behavior either may 
be described entirely in terms of a conflict or conflicts in 
roles, statuses, or values, or at least is accentuated by 
such a conflict or conflicts. Once the conflict is perceived 
' as such, the nature of the problem may be understood, (p, ii) 

Dexter' s work is particularly important because he directly addressed 

L ; __ 

factors which led to the need for an explicit statement of^ socio- 
logical approach to mental retardation. One of the forces is democracy. 

In the old predemocratic days, women ^ paupers, and the "lower 
classes" generally were not expected to manifest talent, so the 
"mentally defective" were not singled out as subpar. But now, 
almost everybody else . . . is supposed to have rights, duties, 
and corresponding talents. 

At the same time, the strong humanitarian strain in l_9th 
and 20th century society has made us labor> earnestly to make 
everybody else like us or like our ideal picture of ourselves; 
and the . ... idealization of one set of cultural values . . . 
has also led us to struggle to make "educated" men and V7bmeh 
out of mental defectives arid where the effbrt_did riot succeed 
to stick them away but of sight. (1956^ p. 15) 

The other force is capitalism. Dexter (1958) emphasiz*es that the 
educational institution serves a number of functions. Primary furic- 
tons are to equip persons to deal with a complex culture which is 



underlain by interdependence Upon cofflmon symbols, to sSdcialize persons 

t • 

iri the meanings valued by the culture, arid to bestow Social status on 
the basis of performance, priorization of these functions varies 

according to particular culture.- Dexter . (1958) thinks that the 

American culture values the ability to learn symbols and their tnean- 



ings not only as a means to the end of apprdpriate behavior but also 
as an end in itself. . 

In our society , mental defect is even more likely to create a^ 



serious problem than it is in most societies because. ^we nic 
demonstration of formal skill at coordinating meaning (reading, 
writing, and arithmetic) a requirement for initiation into 
adult/social status , ^although such formal skills are not neces- 
sarily related to the capacity for effective survival or economic 
contribution. (p. 920) 

There is a distinct possibility that many mental defectives 
become concrete social, legal, or economic problems simply 
because of the direct or indirect consequences of ^h^is^ require- 
ment for initiation into social status and for no other reason. 
The incfirect consequences of the high valuation placed upon such 
skill raanifeist themselves in discrimination ^nd prejudices 
against the "stupid" which leads them to acquire a negative or 
hostile self image of themselves. (p. 926) 

Further, 

In a society like oars which emphasizes as an end in itself formal 
demonstration of skill in the technique of symboiization and 
coordinating of meanings a far higher proportion of mental defec- 
tives are likely to be treated as cases of a social problem that 
would be so treated in a society emphasizing some other set of 
values; for instance the capacity for survival or effective 
economic contribution- (p. 922) 

People who do not or cannot conform to these expectations are dis- 
tinguished within the school setting and have a higher probability 
of becoming marginal members of the larger social system as adults. 

Dexter (1956, 1958) does not address specifically intervention 
programs. He does suggest^ • 

It is probable that a considerable proportion of the social _ 
burden and economic cost of mental defect arises^ riot but of 
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lack of intellectual ability as such but out of accommodation 
that misntal defectives learn to make di the consequences ^'of 
' sucTi lack.- (1958, p. 925) 

. _. •_. . s . 

Oiie interveiitidri approach, then, would focus on helping mentally 

/ . . . V ^ 

retarded persons to learn "different methods of accommodation : 

(1958, p. 925). 

Father (1968) extends Dexter's work by relating th^ concept of 
brgariizatibrially surplus populations to the American valuation of an 

A 

irid'lvidual 's ability to master the symbolic system^and* the mearlings 
for which it stands. From Farber*s perspective, democracy and \ 
capitalism combine to focus upon maintaining a population necessary 
to operate a social system rather than establishing a system into 
which each member of pq^lation can fit. Concern with optimal 
dperatidri of a capitalistic economy requires g pool of surplus 
persons. Democratic philosophy prohibits the assignment of a person 
to positions on the basis of inherent traits or characteristics; 
rather, each person must have "equal opportunity" to achieve any ' 
position. 

There must be, therefore, objective criteria upon which to eval- 

\ ^ - - 

uate the individual's ability to meet the demands of the task. In a 
social system which is democratic and capitalistic^, these criteria 
are equivalent to "the social and academic cbmpetehcies in the^ educa- 
tional institution" (Farber, 1968, p. 254). These cbmpetehcies are 
skill in learning and usin'g appropriately symbols and their meanings 
(Dexter, 1958). 

Farber refines Dexter's notion of helping retarded people learn 
"different methods of accommodation" (Dexter, 1958, p. 925) by con- 
structing a conceptual fratriev/brk intb which patterns of accommodation 
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can be fit. Structural aspects of the framework are public arid privatg 

_ v __ _ •__ 

cultures.. The public cultur;;e is defined as "ndrriis arid skills associated 

with efficiericy of communi/^ation, rational organlzatidri of persbririel ^ 

arid machines, planning oyil^ture operations, and inairiteriarice Of the 



iridividual's position withi^ the system" (Farber , ' 19iF>8 , p. 196). 

Because American culture is so- complex, the norms and skills which 

characterize th"^ public culture focus upon the coordinatidri of ^mbbls 

arid iriterpretatiori of meanings (Dexter , 1956) . • 

Private cultures, in comparison, "are small, fraginerited, somewhat 

autbribmbus groupings that^have baseiJ^or existence outside the \ 

public culture" (Farber, 1968, p. 106). ^Examples of "bases for 

existerice" are religious and ethnic status i The norms and values of 

private cultures do not necessarily run counter to those ^of the public 

culture. To the extent that they do, however, and to the extent that 

the_ educatlbrial system emphasizes the norms and values of t^e public 

culture, the probability that an individual socialized in a private 

_______ , 

culture will succeed in the educational System is reduced. This is 

particularly ^rtae using Dexter's conceptualization of the "properly 

_ . _ _ _ ; _ . _ \ ^ 

educated persbri" as brie whb responds to perceptions "not only in 

teTrras of physical reality but in terms of social expectations and 

propriety" (Dextef, 1958, pp. 921-922). ' 

- _ i - - - - " - ; 

Farber (1968) iritegrates public "and private cultures and school 
success through the cbricept bf life chances, a sociological term which 
refers to "the prbbability bf any irid^vidual (sic) attaining a' success- 
ful ^cial and ecoribmic pbsitibri ^iri the society" (p. 14). 

> _ _ • 
Educational, political, arid ecoribmic iristzttutibris cbristltute a 
core of integratirig ^mechanisms iri mbderh 'sbclety ahd_ the co- 
ordination of activities iri this cbre Is made pbssible by, the 



*' existence p£ a ^'public culture." Succeiasful particlparlon in 
these sdcijal institutions requires that individuals be 'social- 
ized in th^larigUage, values, ndrtns, and perspectives of the 
"public cultiire." Unless this kind of socialization occurs, 
the life ^chances of L individuals are very limited. . . . The 
mentally r^t^ded are gros.s^ly urtdersocialized in character- 
istics reflecting the public culture. z.-^- 

If life chance depends upon the extent of: socialization 
in aspects b f^.the public culture, the :educatlol1,^bf the mildly 
retarded Should 'be aimed in this direction. Hie few stddies 
of graduates of specia^ education programs that have been ^ 
cited (Carriker, 1957; C^heri, 1960; Ddbrdff, 1967; Kennedy, 
1948; Kbl^tpe, 1961; Krishef S Hall, 1955; Shafter, 1955; 
Porter & Milazzb,. 1958) ^uggest that the rules of the public 
. 'culture can be ihcbrpbnajted into a curriculum for the educable 
retarded. These curricula generally make explicit those rules 
arid assuiriptibris which tnbst people learn mbr^i*' irif brtnally . One 
of the latent consequents of special ecjttcatiori may be to 
facilitate learriirig how to "pass" nonretarded in adulthood. 
Although these, special programs cannot solve the fundamental 

Kbblems bf reducing brgariizatibrially surplus populations, 
ey seem to iricrease the, life chances of sbttse retarded individ- 
uals. (Farbery 1968, pp. 254-255); 

'Mercer's (1970, 1973) social systems approach represents an inte- 
gration and expansion of the work of McCuiiouch, Dexter, and Farber. 
She approaches the phenoinenon of retardation from "the sociological 
tradition arid the study of deviant behavior" (Mercer, 1973, p. 21) and 
grounds the theory in the framework of a social system. 

A social system consist.s of a set of statuses or positions which 
are bound together by maioai privileges, obligations, and 
expectations as to how a person occupying a particular status 
ought- to play his role. These shared expectations are, the nonns 
of the system. ^Mercer, 1976, p. 382) ^ 

A mentally retarded person is "one whq>-<^cctjpil0^.; the status , of 

mental retardate and plays the role of mental retardate in one or 

more of the social systenis in whi(?h he participate^^" (Mercer, i9.7J, 

p: 27). in a /jense, the social systems perspe(:;tlve demands q 

sohjertive determination of retardation. 

If a person does no,t occupy the status of mental retard.ite, 
is not playing the jrole of mental retardate in any social 
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systetn arid is not regarded as mentally retarded by ^riy of the 
significant others in his social world, then he is riot mentally 
' retarded, irrespective of the ley-^l of his TQ, the adequacy of 
^his adaptive behavior, or the exterit of his brgariic Impairmerit. 
(Mercer, 1973, pp. 28-29) 

It is qui te pdssibl e for a persbri to occupy the MR status iri 
only drie social systetn, i.e, a persbri may bcciipy the MR status iri 
the school but ribt i-tl the family br rieighbbrhbbd (Mercer, 1970,^973). 
Using Farbef*s cbriceptual framel^brk,. this is particularly likely if 
the sdc ial sys tern of th'e school reflects the values bf the pub lie 
culture while that of the family arid rie i ghbbrhbbd reflects ribrms 
ofpriv.itetultures. 

S ocial Le a m i rig Curricul ^ttv^ • ' 

Perspectives ori Mental Retardation 

^^j^e 4.4^firoa4vt^ c>^^S £tc lological P e r sp e c t iAte * ^ : 

Accurate, understanding bf the development of the sociolog- 
ical perspective g f re tarda t ion is important to the nnalysis bf " 
the. theoretical foundatldris of Goldstein's work. Dexter (1958) suggests 

9 - 

. , . . . _ . _ . ■ K _ . ^ • _ _ _____ 

that e.ich bf the historical perspective!^ contained implicit sociological 
Dlemrnts. 

Mnny fnctorp converged to c re ate a need for an explicit st n t emen t 
of a sorio logi cn 1 perspective toward mental retnrdation. Specific 
examples nre improvomon rs in mf^dical science which allowed more people 
to live longer, provision of m.indatory education creating tlie possi- 
bility of social mo{^ility\- and rlianw*^^ In demographic and occujpat lona 1 
interests from rnral to urban anci agrarian to industrial. 

Tlte so(M 1 (^gi oa 1 pi»rspe(tive was also dramatically influenced by 
t lie response of tlu» federal government to tlie t»eonomic depression of 



the 1930s and World War 11. tbe adbptibn oi social welfare policies 
in the i*930s in conjunction with th^ productive employment of many _^ 
mildly retarded persons during the war effort (Farber, 19685 raised N;^ 



questions regarding the adequacy of historically established approaches 



to mental retardation. The objective of the sociological perspective 
is to under^'tand t^ie phenomenon in terms of a social systeti^ or order. ^ 
The focus is apon id5n t i fying forces which combime to increase the 
probability that a given person or class of persons will be designated 
mentally retarded. Th^se- forces are more likely to be institutional^ 
sach as economic.; condit ions , than individualistic like organiclty. 

■ . ■ . • ■ ■ 

-Sociological' iTi terven t ion ranges from the attempt to alter the Individ- 
uat to conform to societal expectations to implementation of refbrtn ' 
which would alter the entire social system. 

Goldstein's focus of interest throughout his career has been the 
social development of mentally retarded people. The Social Learning 
Curriculum represents an integrated culmination of 25 years of research 
in t^is area. this time period (1950-1975) parallels the era of , rapid 
f ornatipn<^;pf a sociological jterspective of mental retardation in the 
United States. 

I) e V t» 1 (^p m e n t o_f S oc i beduca t: ibria 1 

. From the framework of hlstdrically es tabl i shed ^approaches , medical, - 
psv(*holo).^ical , and educatibrial, GbldiJtein's theoretical position is edaca 
tional. Hi' HarV declared himself to be ''a purist in the education ^ the 

nu'iitallv rctnrdcH" (1^7Sb, p. 279) and has centered the bufk of. his re- 

\ - - - - _ - - 

si'art h within thf cdticat iohrt 1 institution. 
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By virtue of his objectives, the educational perspective is in- 
fluenced by other orientations toward retardation; if the medical 
perspective is accepted, retardatin is regarded as an illness and 
the amelioration is seen as a treatment, i.e., "teaching" people to 
be well. Emphasis on the psychological perspective leads to ameliora- 
tive efforts directed at basic psychological processes such as per- 
ceiving, discriminating, associating, remembering, thinking, etc. 
if the sociological orientation is used, educational efforts focus 
on attempting to reduce the probability that persons who have been 
assigned to the MR status as students will maintain this status as 
adults. 

The perspective v/hich had directed Goldstein's work is socio- 

educational, i.e., an educational orientation heavily influenced by 

a sociological perception of retardation. As early as 1957^ he began 

>rriting of mental retardation as a status in society v/hich is deter- 

mined by "the interplay of social function^ rble^ and intelligence 

(1957, p. 1). He assumes that every society has heeds; the cultural 

responses to these heeds are "social functions" which range from the 

satisfaction of physiological heeds to the prdvisibh of mental and 

psychological satisfaction. "The behavior of the individual with 

respect to the , cultural responses deteriniries his social status" 

(Goldstein, 19^7, p- 3). 

It is only when the individual fails to fulfill role expectations 
in the absence of obvious obstacles that he/she becomes eligible 
for the MR status. Mental deficiency becomes a special status 
within-^the group . . . when the cdricepts of intelligence and role 
are drawn intba relationship. When the intellectual ability of 
persons are (sic) "in phase" with the requisites or the statuses 
and roles with which they are associated, there is no problem 
which can be attributed to the lack of intellectual ability. Ifi 
on the other hand, persbris are unable to fulfill the group's 
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expectations-, and this inabiiity is due to the intellectual in- 
ability of the person to act out the roles within the rioinns 
established by the society, the group becomes faced with a prob- 
lem of social incompetence; Out of this cohditibri develops the 
special status of the mentally deficient with their own rights 
and duties. (Goldstein, 1957, pp^ 5-5) 

- f 

Clearly, the complexity of role expectations is a result of the 
nature of social needs and the intricacies of the responses, generated 
to meet those needs* In every simple cultures, only persohs^'whb are 
quite severely handicapped — those who "no savvy no-thing" (Goldstein, 
1957, p. 9) are assigned to the MR status. As the complexity of the 
social system increases, there is a concomitant increase in the intricacy 
of behavioral expectations. The more complicated behavioral expecta- 
tions become, the higher is the probability that soilv^ persons will be 
unable to fulfill role expectations and will be assigned to the MR 
status. The majority of persons who occupy ttiis status will fit 
kanner*s (i9A8) category of relative rather than absolute retardation- 
Goldstein's (1976) position is very similar to that of Mercer 
(1973) and of Brooks and Baumeister (1976). 

Mental retardation isj first and foremost, a social phenomenon. 
While there are many behavioral theories which have been form- 
ulated about retardatiori--psychbmetric, sdcidldgical , cognitive, 
learning, and motiyatibhal--the most basic conception of ail 
could be considered a social-cultural brie. This is the naive 
view of deviance held by the family, friends, or teachers of 
an "afflicted" person^ i.e., the recbgriitidri that a particular 
individual is riot behavirig accbrdirig tb the cdtnmunity's rules 
of normality. (pp. 407-408) 

The' critical factor which differentiates Gdldst:ein's work from 

_ ■ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ # _ _ : 

that of other propbrients bf a sbcidldgical perspective, i.e., McCullouch, 

Dexter, Farber^ Mercer, br a social psychological perspective. Brooks 

and Baumeister, is his cbricerri with intervention. Interestingly, 

both the rationale arid directidn for intervention were proposed by 

Maslow iri 1937. 

28^ 
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The- most amazing single fact confronting the psychologist when^ 
he deals with cultures comparatively is that so many different 
ranges and kinds of behavior are not only possible but actually 
extant. New individuals born into any cultural group in most 
cases fit into the cultural demands easily , i. e. , conform 
eagl^y to any standards or social norms already present in 
the group. Such ^.fact argues a malleability in a certain 
direction that the psychologist has not exploited suf f icientiy i 

It would seem that a good deal of what is important in human 

nature is very far from being a fixed thing determined by genes 
and chromosomes in an invariablss, way • . . . Norms of behavior 
: are a function of the particular culture under consideration • • - 

different cultures have different norms. Thus, abnormality must 
be considered as relative to the culture and, as a consequence, 
cannot be altogether understood except when the culture is under- 
stood, in its fundamental emphasis, its norms of behavior, its 
ideals and its judgements passed on different kinds of behavior. 
(Maslow, 1937, pp. 415-416) 

Maslow provides the rationale for Goldstein's work by emphasizing 
the "malleability" of human behavior. The cross-cultural variability 
of behavioral patterns is significant for two reasons: It rebuts the 
notion that ail human development is an immutable process determined 
by biogenetic factors and supports the hypothesis that individuals 
learn to conform to specific cultural expectations. 

> He provides the direction for Intervention by stressing that 
normality has meaning only as a relative concept. Not only is the 
range human behavior very extensive, but the standards by which it 
is evaluated vary from one culture to another. The designation df 
abnormality, therefore, is a direct function of the extent to which 
an individual's behavior' deviates from cultural expectations. 

Nature of the Theory , * 

The theoretical base underlying the SLC is implicit. TheNaddptidn 
of an implicit theory can be attributed to several factors. First, 
Goldstein began his research prior to the articulation df a socio- 
logical perspective. Indeed, ,if Dexter 's (1956, 1958) work is accepted 
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as the beginning of attempts to formulate a sbclblbglcal brleritatlori^ 
the period of research leading to the Stfe and that of the development 
of the sociological perspective correspond almost exactly (see table 1) 
Second, Goldstein's research has been almost exclusively of an applied 
nature. Although educational ^'fieid research" has increased in fre- 
quency of application and refinement of technique (Cook & Campbell ^ 
1979)f Goldstein's early efforts (Goldstein, Mischio, & Minskoffi 
1969; Goldstein, Moss, & Jordan, 1965) represented radical departures 
from traditional "biologically based methods of research" (Goldstein ^ 
1975b, p. 292). To the extent that Goldstein's efforts influenced 
Farber (1968) in expaSding and refining the sociological perspective 
his research supports the notion "that scientists can design their 
investigations in such a way that both thebretical and applied con- 
cerns can be served simultaneously" (Haywood, 1969, p. 379). 

Relationshity^f Theory 
to Inte^verv^bri 

Just as the develbpmeht of the theoretical fburidatibn of the SLC 
has paraiieied the formulation of the sociblbgical perspective tdwatd 
retardation, the theoretical structure of the SLC arid the actual 
intervention prb gram have grbwn reciprocally. The iritricate relation- 
ship between the theory and the curriculum makes it extremely difficult 
to separate one from the bther. 

In a very real serise^ the initial cbriceptualization of both theory 
and intervention occurred duriri^ Goldstein's experience as public 
school special educatibri te'acher. His "preoccupation with the substan- 
tive nature of teachirig programs arid methods of instruction" (Goldstein 
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TABLE 1 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIAL SYSTEMS PERSPECTIVE ON 
RPTARDATION AND GOLDSTEIN'S WORK 



I 



f ; 

1951; - DbU--a defining characteristic of 
mental retardation is social 
iricolpeterice 

1947 - McCuUouch— a) sbcl^i incompetence is 
a function of intellectual abilities, 
learned skills, personality motivation 

\ traits; b) social iricbiiipetehce is 
modifiable 

1949 - Rariner--differeritiates absolute and 
relative retardation 



1955 - Dexter--call for a sbdlbldgy of 
mental retardation 



Mercer— begins serious writing of 
social systems approach 



- Farber— Mental vetardatipn: Its 



Social Context aftd Social Consequences 
1970 - Mercer—formai j^resentatibn of social 

....... \. 

systems approach 
1973 - Mercer — Labeling the Mentally Retarded 



1949 - B_.A. degree in Special Educatibri 
clas^om teacher 

1952 - M.A. in Special Education; thesis—An 
Ex^eri^nent-with-t-he- Vinelarid Social 
Maturity 4cal€^tb^ Establish its __ . 
Predictability- In the Vocational Placemgnt 
&f Mentally 4letarded Adult& 

1957 - Ed.D. in Special Education; dissertation— 

Social Aspects of Mental Deficiency 

1958 - Illinois Guide for Teachers of Educable 

Retarded Children (with D. Siegle) 

1965 - Efficacy of Special Class Training on the 
Develbpent of Mentally Retarded Children 
J. Moss S L-r^c 



1969 - ATjemonstration and Research Project in ' 
Curriculum and Methods of Instruction for 
Elementary Level ^Mentally Retarded Children 
(with G. Mischio & E. Minskoff) 



1974 -. Social Learning Curriculum (Phases 1-10) 

1975 - Social Learning Curriculum (Phases 11-16) 
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1975bi p. 288) began in the ^assrdbm ks did his jSt^ in the post- 

school adjustmejit. of children who were in special classes; His exaxn- 
ihatibh of "fbllbwr-up studies" in conjunction with lofeservat ton of 
children in his class artd ndnhandicappeci childreti in the: s^jRooi ied'hitn 
to the hypotheses whic^have characterized subsequent work. The. first - 
is that the critical area of intervelTition for mentally ret3:rded\pe6ple 
is social adaptation; the second is the key ability which i^ds to 
(fif fereritial adaptation is generalization. Mentally retarded people do 
riot "gerieralize from prior and inimediate learnings and experience to the 
ribvel problem at hand" (Goldstein, 1975b, p. 287), 

His doctoral dissertation is an in-depth analy|(is of the social 
status arid adaptation of mentally retaried persons as reported In the 
literature bf "social-welfare, medico-psychoiogicai treatment, educa- 
tibri, law, arithrdpblogy , and government reports" (Goldstein, 1975 ^ p. 1) . 
His riext major work was in the are^oi curriculum as he collaborated _ 

with Siegle to dev^elop the Illinois Guide for teachers of the Educable 

_ ^ . _ _ _ 

Mentally Retarded (Goldstein & Siegle, 1958). These two e:^eriences 

became iritegrated im successive research projects: The evaluatiori bf 

. 

the efficacy of special classes for retarded children in Illiribis 
(Goldstein et ai., 1965) and a naturalistic replication bf the IllindiiS 
study in New Jersey (Goldstein et al.,.1969). ^ 

The central focus of the Illinois Curriculum GUide was "persisting 
life functions" (Goldstein & Siegle, 1958). These life functions were 
identified on the basis of "areas of competerice cbirahbri td 'sdcially 
adapted' people in our society" (Goldstein, Nbte i) arid iritluded" 
vocational adjustment, appropriate and satisfying Use of leisure time. 
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Carefai examination of the use of. the Illinois CurriQulum Guide 



in the New Jersey study revealed the need for a more detailed organiza- 

' r 

tion of content and a more specific connection between objectives and 



content. As a "guide," the Illinois Curriculum provided a list of ob- 
jectives and' suggested content for achieving those objectives. The 
global nature of the suggested co^itent promoted discontinuity of 
experience for children; indeed the New Jersey study indicated that 
Although the teacher thought they were teaching what the guide called 
fo?V i^ssr than one-third were presenting instruction which was con- - 
graent with the objectives of the pro-am (Goldstein, Note 2). This 
finding had significant invpircations for the development of the SLC. 

For the purposes of this discussion^ several arbitrary and yet 
' ■ ^ ' . _ _ - _ 

heuristic divisi^ons will be made. The first is betv/een the develop- 
ment of tfie theory and the development of the ' intervention. Within 
these discussions', further subdivisions v/ill be presented. In the 
theoretieal section, factors influencing the sbciblbgical assumption 

^" ■ • ■ - ------- 

will Ve presented separately from forces affecting the educational 
^^^^assumptibns. A similar divisibn will bje made in the curriculum sec- 
tion between cohtent and prbcess or methbdblogy. 

Sociological Assumption 

" , Tlieoretical bases . Frbm a sbciblbgical perspective, a person 
who is designated mentally retarded is bccupyihg a deviant status within 
' a social system- Deviance is relative and can be understood only withi| 
the context of the culture (Farber, 19'6B; Goldstein, 1957; Masldw, 



I93p; Mercer* 1965* 1970* 1973). If thejjltimate objective is 
ameliorative, i.e. * to intervene in suc^ a way that probability of an 
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individual's being deisignated mentally retarded is reduced ^ focus must 

be _upori identifying behaviors which differentiate deviant from nbrideviarit 

^Dexter (1956, 1958) has stressed that this society values "formal 

skill at coordinating meanings (reading, writings and arithmetic)" 

(1958j p. 920) and h^s also suggested that ^ 

' It is probable that a considerable proportibn of the social _ 
burden and economic cost of mental defect arises, not but of 
^ lack of intellectual ab>±lity as such bat but of accbiranodation 
^ . that mental defectives learn to make to the consequences of such 
lack. (1958, p. 925) . 

"Skill at coordinating meanings" (Dexte?, 1958, p. 920) is very. similar 
to what Thbrridike (1920) calls "abstract intelligence." He defines 
this as Vthe ability to understand and manage ideas and symbbls^ sUch . 
as words, numbers, chemical or physical formulae ^ legal decisions, 
scientific laws and. principles, and the like" (1920, p. 222). 'Abstract 
intelligence is one component of a tripartite mbdel; the other two 
elements are social and mechanical intelligence. 

Interestingly, Thorndike's model has been resurrected recently 
in attempts to deal with' intelligence in general arid merital retardation 
in particular. Guii^rd (1967) attributes the coriterit dimerisions of 
the Structure of the In^^&ilect Model to Thbrridike 's tripartite concep- 
tualization. He alters Thbrndike's mbdel only tb break abstract 

intelligence into semantic and symbolic coriterit. ^Greenspan (1979, 1980) 

c . . 

focuses on the social intelligence aspect .tb propose a new definition 

of mental retardation based /on "deficits in adaptive intelligence 

\ _ _ . . . _ . .__ 

'.(conceptual, practical, and social iritelligerice) that may or may not 

be accompanied by deficits in socioembtiorial adaptation" (Greenspan, 

1979, p. 518). Wechsler (1974) has used the tripartite model to defend 

the IQ test. Mis pervasive argumerit has been that the standardized 



intelligence test was created to measure abstract intelligence and 
cannot be faulted for its inability to assess social and mechanical 
intelligence. 

Clearly, abstract Intelligence is a factor in the desigriatibri 
of a person as retarded. Deficits in the ability to understand symbols 
arid ideas are not the sole determinant of mental retardation* however, 
as is evidenced by the addition of the adaptive behavior criterion to 
the formal American Association on Mental Deficiency (AAMD> definition in 
1961 (Heber, 1961). Adaptive behavior as defined by the AAMD can be 
fit rather nicely into Thorndike's other two categories: social 
intelligence and mechanical intelligence (Greenspan 1979) . 

Statement of the assumption . The task of identifying differentiat- 
ing behaviors to guide intervention demands a dra^stic reduction of these 

/ _ 

conceptual areas of ability. The spciblbgical assumption of the theory 

r 

of the SLe represents such a reduction. 

Reduced to essentials ^ the two pervasive characteristics 
requisite to social competency in a society such as ours 
are the |bilities to think critically arid to act Indepen- 
dently., We present to the maturing individual no clear-cut 
or lower limits for these. characteristics . Irrespective of 
his physical and/or mental status, it is incumbent upon the 
individual to ''read" his erivirorimerit, to recognize the cri- 
teria for social adjustment, arid theri to perform in such a 
way that he does riot attract to himself the disapprobation, 
codified or not^ av/aitirig those who in some way threaten the. 
equilibrium. To put it aribther way, we leave it to him to 
weigh the facts and their possibilities (think critically) 
and then decide how to act bri those facts (act Independently). 
If the individual's perceptibris of the facts are usually 
accurate andlf his actibris arid strategies are In harmony 
with the world around him, he is probably well assimilated 
into society. (Gbldsteiri, Note 3, p. 1). 

If deviance is relative to cultural expectations, the essence of 
the sociological assumptibri is that nondeviant or "normal" behavibr 
is composed of two* skills: the ability to think critically, "to 
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process irifbrmatlbh within the framework of a prbbltem-solving strategy 

in a consistent, appropriate^ effective^ arid. efficient mariner" 

(Warshbw & Sepko, Note p. 2), and to act irideperideritly or "to 

apply this strategy v7ithout uridue reliarice bri others" (Warshbw '& 

Bepko, Note 4, p. 2). The concept of critical thirikirig implies the 

mastery of content in the fbmi of facts arid cbricepts (Goldstein, 

Note 3). The nature of our society, as Dexter (1956, 1958) has pointed 

out, demands that much of this coriterit take syttibblic fbrtii (Thorndike's 

abstract intelligence). However, the cbri^rit bf critical thought is 

not exclusively abstract but fbcuses :alsb bri people (social Inteiiigence) 

and things (mechanical iritelligerice) . 

The independent actibri cbmpbrierit bf. "normal" behavior is a 
personality-motivation variable (Gbldsteiri, Note 5). This factor 
addresses the second element bf Thbrridike7s definition of each of the 
three intelligences: abstract, social, anSd mechanical, i.e., the 
ability "to use" V7hat is uriderstbbd. 

The behavior bf pebple whb attract negative attention to themselves 
may be classified accbrdirig tb deficits in either/or both of these com^ 
ponents. The behavibr bf some persons seems to indicate that they lack 

content; their stbre bf facts and concepts is inadequate for meeting 

* _ '_ ^ \ t 

the demarids bf daily . living in a complex society ((Goldstein, Note 3). 

Other .pebple seem incapable of acting independently even though they 

exhibit evidence of the ability to think critically. These people are 

described as lacking a "self-starter" (Goldstein, Note 3^ Note 5) . The 

behavibr bf bther people indicates a tendency to' act irideperideritly ^ 

withbut extensive application of critical thought (Goldsteini Nbte 3, 

Note 5). ' 
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It is critical to .realize that these patterns of behavior are 
riot peculiar to retarded people. Indeed^ Gold's (1973) competency^ 
deviancy hypothesis is based upon the fact; that ihahy people of all 
levels of intellectual abilt>ty exhibit behavior which fits these pat^ 
tierris. Society wilT^tblerate deviant .behavior from a person who .^ 
exhibits exceptional competence in a specific af-'fea (Gold* 1973; HbmahSi 

,: / 

1961). A person who is riot able to provide a rare arid needed service 

i ■■ . 

is obliged to comply to societal exrjiiectatibris ; this obligation is riot 
uriique to itieritally retarded persbris. Irideed, brily a few individuals / 
possess such exceptibrial skiLls (Hbmaris, 1961). j 

Educational AssUmptlbris 

Cbriterit . Cbriterit ^ssumpt4.bns are drawn from the persbriality 
theories bf Maslow (1968), Stagrier (1937^ 1964), arid Rotter (1954). 
Maslow's primary cbritributibri tb the thebretlcal base bf the SLC is 
the prbpbsitibri that behavior is gerierated iri response tb rieed. More 
specifically, humari behavibr does riot bcciir iri a raridbm fashibri; rather, 
it is deliSerately produced iri ari attempt tb satisfy a rieed. 

Stagrier 's theory is important for two reasons. First, Stagner 
applies the principle bf h omeos t a s l^^wh ich relates to the maintenance 
arid restbratidri bf favorable steady states under a variety of condi-- 



tlons" (1961, p. 70) to humari psychological behavior "in an effort to 
point out underlying similarities in what may seem, saperf iciaiiy , to 
be quite dif f erent "happeni^s" (1961 , p. 70). ^ 
The second contribution of Stagner' s work is the proposition that 
"perception deterrniries respopse" (1961, p. 70), i.e., behavior is 
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learned (Stagner, 1937) and the way ±n which a person has come to 
perceive or understand a stimuius or set of stimuli influences the. 
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mariner In which he/she responds to the stitiiuluS, The relatidriship 

■ between hdiiiedstasis and perception is complex arid dynamic, 

----- * - - -- - - • ' -' - 

Essentially, When ^qliilibtium is disturbed . . . percpetidn functions 

as an essential tddl fdr the restdtatidri df faydrable cdhditidhs*' 

(Stagrier, 1961, p. 71). ^ 

The nature df the individual's expedience with the stimulus effects 

the mariner iri which he/^he cdmes td perceive it. If the iriteractidri is 

rewardirigi the stimulus is likely td attract the persdh arid is desigriated 

' ' . . _ " __ _ f 

by Stagrier (1961) td have a pdsitive valerice. If the persdri's experierice 

> ('" 

is puriishirig, the stimulus has a high prdbability of beirig cdrisidered 
threateriirig. Such a stimulus has a rieg^tive valerice, ^ 

Each time the balarice is upset, the pririciple df hdmedstasis re- 
quires that the iridividual will attempt td reestablish equilibrium. 
The dutcdme df his/her effdrts affects bdth the perception of the stim- 
ulus arid the valerice assdciated with it. Because human behavior rarely 
dccurs iri isdlatidri, the feedback (direct or indirect) that the person 
gets impacts updri learning. "When we^, respond to a person, the person 
respdrids iri turn. That is , there is some feedback as to how he perceives 
our action. Much important social learning depends on th?s mechanism" - 
(Stagner*, 1961, p. 79). 

In a sense. Rotter's ^^54) Social Learning theory (Stt) provides 
a structure for integrating the proposition of Masiow (1968) and 
Stagner (1937, 1961). He says, "The unit of investigation for the ^ 
study of personality is interaction of the individual and his meaning- 
ful erivirdnmertt" (Rotter, 1954, p. 85). The "meaningful environment" 
df the person is composed of the stimuli, the person's perceptions and. 
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at a more abstract level, "cbriceptlbns" (Stafetief. 1961) of the istimuli, 
and tlio valence associated with .the stimuli. Rotter (1954) operatjion- 
alized Maslbw's (1968) propbsitibn that behavior is generated In response 
to het?d by equating "heed" wifh "gbal" and asserting that human behavior 
is goal directed. Assbciated with the nbtibri of "gbal-directed" behavior 
is expectancy. The intensity br hersisterice of afi individual's behavior 
is a function of the importance of the gbal (br need) arid the cognitive 
expectations of reward or pu«ishn^rit. ' . . 

The content assumptions of the thebretical baae of th? SLC are as 



follows: 

V ' ' , 

1. Since behavior is learried, iriapprOpriate adult behaviors - are 
the result of ah ihdividual'e experierices iri childhood and/ot 
adolescence; ' :^ 

2. Inappropriate hehavibrs ^ ih sbme way , haviB beeri reinforced so 
that _tHev are well_iritegrated iritb t^ 

repertoire of the maturing individual and persists because 
they are, in the view of the individual, his best or only 
mechanism for fuifiiiing a need; 

3. Inapprbprlite behavibrs have pbsitive counterparts that can 
be identified by educatbrs; 

4. Given all bf the above, positive behaviors thus identified 
cah be ordered develbpmeritally and arranged as the content of 
learning ih the fbrm bf activities. Such activities wouid^^ 
constitute* experiences' based on the facts and concepts baisic 
to the "actihg but" arid reirif brcement of; the desired behavior 
and; '' 

5. The efficacibus implementation of such experiences early in the 
schobl' careers bf the retarded child will equip the student,' 
and ultimately the adult, with constructive ways of meeting ' 

y' his needs arid thereby reducing the probability of the eijiergence 

' of self-def eatirig behavibrs. (Goldstein, Note 5, pp. 17-18) 

' ProcessVmethbdblbgy . The dual nature of the socioitigicai assumption 

requires the idehtif icat ibri of a methbdblbgy which will facilitate the 

process bf actirig .irideperideritly. Beyond the ideriti f ication. of , a 

methodology is the iritegratibri bf the methodology with the content.^ 

Ah ihitial step ih f brmulatirtg these assumptions is the identification 
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bfv a thebreticail perspective which is congruent with the theoretical 
bases of the cptiterit assumptibris arid which is grburided in empirical 
data'. Since 'mentally retarded persbris are inefficient learrieris by 
defihit Ibh" (Haywood, Nbte 6, p. 30) the specif icatibri bf a learning 
theory which can be ^bperat ibrial ized for .irief ficierit learners becbmes 

a :basic concern- Fbr the purposes of the SLC, a cbgriitive Gestalt 

\ .. _ •__ _ _ _ __ . _ _ 

theory (Werner^ 1957) "starids but as having direct; irelevarice to both 

the wrGanlzatiori bf cbriterit arid the behavibr bf teachers arid leathers 

alike"' (Goldstein, Nbte 5, p-" 39). ; 

From a Gestaltist brieritatibri, learriirig can be conceptualized 

as a three-stage procedure; In the first stage, or the Mass, the 

learner is confronted with "ari uridif f ereritiated whole" (Goldstein, 

Note 1). The Mass^ as a whble is urifaihiliar to the learner, i.e., 

he/she miay recognize arid relate parts bf the Mass to his/her meaning- 

7 . "1 

ful environment (Rotter, '195^) but the Mass as an entity represents 

a new experierice . ; The secbrid stage^is called. Differentiation. In 

this stage i the Mass is literally broken down and analyzed. In tfie 

_ _ g_ _ ; , 

final sta^e, Integratibri, the pieces are recofflh.ined Into a meaningful 

V7h61e which can be iritegrated iritb the experience of the learner. 

The adoption bf a cognitive Geistalt approach to learning i« congruent 

with the thebretical wbrk which, supports the content. From Stagjier's " ' 

(1961) perspective, the iritrbductiori bf a, Mas^ which cannot ''be f it as 

an entity intb the exi3tirig perceptions of the individual upsets the 

homebstatic fealarice. This disequilibrium creates a nee^; from this 

rieed, behavibr will be generated ' (Masiow, 1968) . The nature of the 

behavibr will be a function of the person • s perceptions and cbriceptibris 
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of the pieces of the Maiss (Stagner) and the positive or negative 
valences associated with those perceptions. in Rotter's (1954) 
tenriiriblbgy , the individual's behavior wilt result from his/her attempts 
to relate the Mass to his/her meaningful environment and the expectatibhs 
of success or failure associated with those attempts. 

A second pedagogical perspective i,s important. This is the 
theoretical position of Dewey (1910, 1916) with fe'gard to teaching 
persons to think or to salve problems in a logical fashion.' Stages in 
reflective experience are important because of the way in which they 
integrate the content theories (Maslow, Stagner, & Rotter) and the 
process theories (Werner). This is particularly true in the first 

V / 

stages of the process - These stages are: 

1. "Perplexity, confusion, doubt, due to the fact that one is 
implicated in an incomplete situation whose full character is riot 
yet determined" (Dewey, 1916, p. 156). In terms of the personality 
thebrSB* discussed earlier, the person finds himself /herself iri a state 
of disequilibrium. 

2. "A cbrijecttiral anticipation — a tentative interpretation b£ / 

' }. • 

the giveri elemeritis attributing to them a tendency to effect certain 
cbrisequerices" (Dewey, 1916, p. 150). In terms of the personality 
theories , th.^' individual formulates a conjecture on the basis of 

\ ;_ 

perceptibri (Stagtjer, 1961) or within the framework of the "meaning- 
ful environment" (Rotter, 1954); the conjecture is accompanied by 
expectations (Rotter, 1954 ; Stagner, 1961) . 

3. A careful examination of all possible considerations which 

f 

identify the problem (Dewey, 1916) 



A* A clarifying elaboratidh of hypb^eses (Dewey ^ 1916) 
5, Cbrnmittirig oneself to a hypothesis which requires overt 

action (Dewey ^ 1916) . 

From a pedagogical perspective, reflective thought is developed 

in the following sequence of >steps: 

1. the problem is presented to the learner by the teacher. 

2. The learner th^ defines the problem by relating the elements 
of the probiem'sito^ion to his/her own meaningful environment. ; 

3. On the basis of the definition, the learner "formulated hypbth 
ses" which are appiicabie to the situation. 

4. The learner, then, with the assistance, of the teacher, ' 

verifies the hypotheses until a solution is achieved. The hypothesis 

// * ■ _"" _ 

which results in solution of the problem is incorporated into the 

repe^oire of the individual as a rule (Dewey ^ 1910; Gagne^ 1977). 

Intervention : SLC 

'. ^. 

Structural Features of Content 



Need Areas 

The educational cbriteht assumptibris bf the theoretical base of 
the Ste emphasize the sociological orientatibh. The objective or 
education, particularly for mildly handicapped learners is to increase 
the extrinsic value of the schbbl program. Gleriribri (1975) refers to 
this approach as "the social utility theory of. curriculum" .and says 
that this theory adbpts "bne reasonable criterion for selecting sub- 
jects to be taught : is the topic likely to be used in common business 
and social situations of adult life?" (Glennon, 1975, p. 121). 
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Given this brieritatidn, the selection of content ±s moiecaiar; 
1. e.j "it f ocuses on what seem to be singular behaviors which , in varying 
cbmbiriatibris , fbrin riibre complex operations consistent with social adapta- 
ton** (Gbldsteih, Note §, p. 18). Within this molecular framework, a 
sequence bf stages may bis postulated. They are: 

1. Ascertaining the negative behaviors that appear to correlate 
with maladaptatibh , 

2. Categbrizirig behavibrs into meaningful Clusters, 

3. Trarispbsirig negativis behavibrs into their positive counterparts 
arid brgariizirig them develbpmentally , 

4. Stating behavibral objectives and subobj ectives for each of the 
targeted behaviors, arid, ^ 

5. 'Writirig curriculum cbriterit that will underly the attainment of 

objectives.' (Gbldstein, Note 5, p. 19) 

At this pbint iri the prbcisss bf theory and curriculum development, 
data from applied research are impbrtarit. Two areas of research are 
particularly impbrtarit. This first is the pogtschool adjustment of persons 
who have been educated iri special classes for mentally retarded students. 
Examples are the work bf Bailer, Charles, and Miller (1967) ^ Fairbanks 

i • _ 

(1933), Kenriedy (1948, 1966), Porter and Milazzo (1958), Tizard (1956) ^ 
and Vbelker (1962). The second area of specific concern is the in- 

schbbl sbcial adjustment of mentally retarded children. Relevant research 

_ ' .~ 

here is the wbrk of Baldwin (1958) , Johnson (1950), and Johnson and' Kirk 

(1950). 

Results from these studies stimulated - the development of a ques- ^ 
tibririaire which was distributed to persons across the United States 
whb were likely to encounter in their work mentally retarded persbris 
whb were experiencing failure (Goldstein, Note 3). The largest category 
bf recipierits was composed of vocational rehabilitation cburiselbrs. 
From the responses to the survey, an array of critical behavibrs arid 
the contexts in which they occurred was identified. In accordarice with 
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the personality theories previously addressed ^ the behaviors were 
organized into heed areas. If trehavibr is conceptualized as the 
attempt of ah individual to meet a heed^ then it is important to 
idishtify and categorize the heeds which stimulate behavior. 

Frbni the behaviors targeted by the rehabilitation workers ^ ah 
arbitrary but heuristic structure was developed. Reported behaviors 
were clustered according to the personal heed to which they seemed best 
related. "It can be added ^ parenthetically ^ that this construction 
needs to be seen as hypothetical and subject to further study and 
refinement, rather than as a hard and fast theoretical position" 
(Goldstein, Note 5, p. 21). Need areas are grouped into three cate- 
gories: physical, social^ and psychological; this designation reflects 
the earlier work of Kirk and Johnson (1951); heed areas and defihitidriis 
are presented in Table 2. 

Expanding Ehvirbnmehts 

The second structural dimehsidh if rbiil a molecular orientation 
to curriculum develbpment relates to "the ordering of behaviors into 
seqiuences cbhgrueht with iiiaturat ibh" (Goldstein, Note 5, p. 21). 
Clearly a develbpmehtal approach is indicated, but the complexity of 
the behavibral cbhteht dimehsibhs in their cbmbinatidri of cognitive and 
affective cbmpbhehts precludes "ah extrapolation of Piagetian theory" 
(Goldstein, Nbte 5, p. 22) dr any dther normative stage theory. Seiman 
(Note 7) has emphasized the dangers of attempting to formulate stage 
thebries bf sdcial develdpmeht which parallel those of physical and 
cdghitive maturatidh. Social knowledge and behavior is by nature much 
more dynamic and dependent upon situational factors than are pfiysical 
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TABLE 2 
NEED AREAS* 

~ — — ^— ^ — 

Emotional Security — need to feel safe 

Control — need to be recognized as competent 

Respect — need for external reinforcement of competence 

Expression — need to articulate* thoughts and feelings 

Ecbribtrtic Security — need for financial independence 

Socialization — need to be with other people . ^ 

Cbmmuhicatidn — need to be heaifd and understood 

Interdependence — recognition of lack of omnipotence ^ 

Identification — need to ^establish sense of self 

Experience — need for change • 

Maintenance — need to be healthy, sustain physical well-being 
Utilization — need to use abilities appropriately ^ meaningfully 

*Gbldstein, Note 1. 

arid cognitive counterparts. time, as it relates to the organization 
bf content, is regarded, |^s a function of growth arid erivirbrimerits 

__ : * V - ..... 

as they relate to growth" (Goldstein^ Note 5, p. 22). Content is 

ordered, then, in terms of the need area(s) tb which it relates, and 

the developmental environment (s) of which it is characteristic. 

The environments, self, home and family, rieighbbrhobd, and community, 

V . _ , . r _ _ 

are seen as "amalgams of social, psycholbgical , arid organisraic variables 
which, in some way, have achieved almost criterion status as they relate 
to both time arid social growth" (Gbldsteiri, Note 5, p. ,22); 
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The seiection of expanding ehvirbrimerits tiiay be seen a clear 

manifestation of the influence of the sbciblbgijbal perspective, ; The 

environments are similar to the "cores" which fbrm the organizational 

structure of Hungerford' s curriculum (Hurigerfbrd, DePrbspb, & 

Rosenwerg, 1952) which was developed for meritally retarded children 

in the New York City public schools^ Each bf the cores of Hungerf ord * s • 

program was intended to correspond to a giveri chrbndldgical age. 

Cores and ages are: 

The Home , ' - 7"^ 

The Neighborhood : \ ■ ' 1 1^ 

The Borough - ^ ' 

The City . " ^2 

Study of job areas . 1^ 

Ways of choosing, gettingi and hbldirig a job 14 

Ways of spending one's income _ * "^^ 

The worker as a citizen and social beirig 16-17 
(Gbldstein, 1957, p. 16) 

The specific objective of Hungerford*s prbgrairi was obviously vocational 
preparation. The SLC differs from the HUrigerfbrd curriculum in th'at 
vocational success is seen as a cbritributbr to "life success" and not 
jits equivalent. "In addition^ the SLC represeilts an attempt to be 
responsive to the social structure bf the United States as a whole 

rather thatV to be responsive tb particular secjfions. A major litniti 

■ ^ , . 

t ion of the Hungerford curriculum was its restrictive structure: It 

assumed a societ^|||^emahd fbr unskilled and^ semiskilled workers. 

The validity of this assuiiiptibri was affected by changes in demography 

■ ; ? ■ ' - ■ ; ■ 
_ .. : ■ ■ ■ j ' « • ■ 

and technology. ^ 

Attempts to modify the brganizationai structure so that ±± would 
be applicable across a heterogeneous social system can be found in the 
initiation of the environments with! fhat of th| self, the addition of 
the family to the core of the hottie, the SStision of the borough, the 
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alteration of the city to the cbihihuriityi arid the iritegratibri of the 
other core contents into ail environments In a response to current 
and anticipated demographic and occupatibrial patterns. 

.... ' ■ ■ ■ 

. Structural Features of Process/Methodology 

The'^ selection of content is a necessary but not sufficient step in 

curriculum development for mildly handicapped learners.. The coritent 

of the SLC is unique only in the compreherisiveness bf the scope arid 

sequence. Even there, the developers, make no claim to innbvatibri 

(Goldstein, Note 3). Content provides the material for critical thought, 

j9 _ _ _"_ 

Deyelbpinerit of the ability to act independently requires a teaching 



method which assists^ the learner in acqui^^ing systematic mearis of 

r 

activating content. 



A G"estalt learning thebry provides a broad structural framework 
within which an instruct iorial methodology which uriifies the acquisition 
bf content with strategies fqr activating, that ^coriferit can be identified. 
Designation of the nature of the methodology^ the other structural 
dimension of the StG, results from the iritegratibri bf empirical data with 
specific learning theories. Empirical data from a number of research 
areas are important. Examples are learriing characteristics of^etarded 
people (Ellis, 1970; Prehm, 1968; Zeaman S Hbuse, 1963), problem sbtving 
skills of retarded children and adolescerits (Rbsenberg, 1963), expec- 
tancy?, of success or failure and v/illingriess tb cbnt4nue a task after 
experiencing failure (Bialer, ^961; Crbinwell, 1963; Moss, i?59). 

On the basis of ^the findings of this arid bther research, a set of 
working cbnclusions was established. In comparison to ^nonretarded 
peers; mentally retarded persbris: . ... ' 
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1. Have pbbir retention of facts arid concepts. 

2. Are more likely to learn arid retairi facts than concepts. 

3. Exhibit learning perfbrmarice which Correlates better with 
mental than with chronblbgical age. 

4. Have short attention span. 

5. Have diffi-caity separating relevant from irrelevant, cues. 

6. Exhibit persev:erative problem sblvirig behaviors, (Goldstein, 
Note 5) 

^ Just as the sociological perspective influenced the edij^catibnal 
assumptions relating to content so does it influence the^ development 
of methodological assiimptions. The goal of the sbcioeducational per- 
spective of retardation is to reduce the probability of an individual's^ 
being as3jigTied to a: mentally retarded status as an adult. * With this 
objective, the most critical research data is that which deals with the 

_ ._ ' _ "_ 

ability of mentally retarded people to solve problems. The other re- 
search data are important to the extent that the variables they reflect 
impact Upon probiem-solyin^ skills • - 

At the time of the conceptualization of the methi^dblbgical: 
assumptions of the SLC, research on problem-solving skills of mentally 
retarded people was limited in number and- quality. Rpseriberg (1963) 
concludes a comprehensive review of the existing stydie? by lamenting 
'*the neglect of problems of statistical design, termiriblbgy, arid the 
logic of formal theSretical and research methbdblbgy" (1963, p. 458). 

A variety of experiments was conducted by Bialer .(1961) , Cromwell 
(1963), and Moss (1959) in which the priricipes bf R^^ter's (1954) 
Social tearriirig theory (SLT) were applied* tb the behavior of mentally 
retarded subjects. A basic hypothesis fbr mariy bf the studies was that 
mentally retarded children and adolescents would be more motivated to 
avoid failure than to achieve success. In the case of problem solving^ 
failure'iavoidance might^\e manifest in very laborious an^ f^f f f icienj;% J; 
approaches to the resolutibri bf .fche^ptrbblem,' reluatanfie toi act at all. 
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or very rapid arid impulsive action that terminated the encounter very 

qaickiy. After several studies^ it became apparent that accurate 

interpretation of the results was obstructed by ati inadequate concern 

« * _ _ _ _ _ .... 

for the subject's perception of the situation (Crdinwell, 1963). 

if "perception determines response" (Stagner, 1966, p. 70) and if 
'^the unit of investigation for the study of personality is the interaction 
of the individual with his meaningful erivirbrimerit" (Rotter, 195A , p. 85^^]^, 
then it is indeed possible, that "what has been called experiraentaiiy 
induced failure may not have been failure" (Cromwell, 1963, p. 62). 
Researchers did not give adequate consideration to the nature of the 
problem within the context of the meaningful environment of the subjects. 
Moss continued this line of research after this realization and did so 
within the framework of a field evaluation of special education inter- 
vention (Goldstein et al.^ 1965). - 

From a socioeducatibnal perspective, focus on the process of 
problem solving meets two objectives. First, it is congruent with 



the "social utility theory of curriculum" (Glennon, 1975) which guided 
selection of content. Second, it provides "a legitimate teaching- 
learning transaction with brie of the major acqaisitlons being. a strategy 
consistent with the effective processing of data" ^Goldstein, ^Note 5, 

p. 34). r ^ \ , 

Inductive Problem' So lving; Proc ess ^ 
. . ' ... ■ . ^ J ^ ■ % . -_ . 

Within the framework of a cognitive Gestalt ai^proach to learning, 

a second methodplogical feature .c"an be placed. This feature is a 

pedagbgical procedure \?hich can } 

effect a working union between the content of learriirig and the 
tactics for processing such content (reasoning) iritb productive 



behaviors (strategies) which will becbihe integrated procedures 
in the learner* s interact Ibhs with his erivlrbriirierit . (Goldstein^ 
Note 5, p. 36) _ 

Reasonings as it relates to pedagogical procedures ^ can be reduced, to 

■ i ' ' ■ » . 

two basic types: inductive and deduct4.ve. 

For the purposes of teache-r-pupil transactions, ^ipductive*^ reason- 
ing is a process in which the solutl^oriri to a problem is obtained 
by proceeding from the specific elements of the problem to the 
totality of the problem itsel f and u imately to the rule or 
principle underlying its solution. Deductive reasoning, on the 
other hand, starts with the prob^lem and already internalized 
rules relevant to the solution of that class of problem and_ 
proceeds to the specifics of the situation which guide the_ learner 
to the conclusion appropriate to the problem at hand. (Goldstein^ 
. Note 5, pp. 36-37) 

The research on problem-solving abilities of mentally ; retarded 
people which was available during the^ formative stages of the SLC was 
at best equivocaij i.e.; it offered no cbncj.uslve evidence regarding 
the capabilities for reasoning. The data frbfc mariy areasi bf research 
with retarded subjects (problem solving, learning characteristics^ 
personality motivation factors, etc.) 'indicated that any instructional 
intervention would have to be explicit in f brmulatioh and execution. 

The task was tb select a reasoning process and -to fbiinulate a 
procedure for ^integrating that process with the specified content ±'n 
a pedagogical situation. The working cbriclusibhs postulated from the 
review of learning research with retarded children supported the selec- 



tion of an inductive reasbhirig process. In addition, there was an 

historical precedent fbr the. inductive approach in the work of Sequin 

(Goldstein, 1957). 

Piaget and Brurier, atridrig many others, emphasize the "need for 

maturing children to acquire rules and principles^ for organizing 
experiences and thought ad that they can cope with the v7orid 
around them befbre and dri reaching maturity. ^Iveri this, we 

can_§ay that the indicated strategy in the education of EMR ; 

children is dhe that capitalizes on Inductive logical reasoning 
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under the assumption that these childten," like younger ribnhal 
children; need to buiid a repertory of rules and principles - 
for prdblein solving; (Goldstein, Note 5, P- 38) 

Once the reasoning process has been identified, the objective is 
to formiulate a pedagogical procedure^ The formulation of this procedure 
must occur within a context of restricting parameters, the procedure 
must be congruent with content and it must fit within the structural 
framework of the cognitive Gestalt or the Mass-Dif f ef ent iat ion-Iritegration 
conceptualization of learning. In addition, the nature of the global ob-- 
jectives of the SLC require that "inductive reasoning is cast in the 
teachihg-learriirtg framework as both a process to be employed and 
a trait to be instilled and obtained*' (Goldstein, Note 5, p. 47). 

The procedure developed in accordance with these specifications is 
the inductive .Problem Solving Process (IPSP) ; this process is integrated 
with content through the format employed for presenting the information. 
Each step in the IPSP was developed to be congruent with a portion of 
the learning Gestalt, i.e., the Mass, Differentiation, or Integration 
stage of learning. the IPS? is composed of five behaviors which are 
categorized into three stages of behaviors: information gathering, 
information processing, and information application. / 

In terms of the Gestalt theory of learning, the teacher selects an 
objective. Content relative to that objective is expressed in a problem-* 
solving format. This objective (ifj^it has been properly selected) 
represents the Mass. The Mass is an undifferentiated whole which as 
an entity is new to the learner. the first stepjin dealing with the 
Mass is to relate it to the "meaningful ehvirbnmiht" (Rotter, 1954) 
of the student. In order to accomplish this, the Mass must be broken 
apart or differentiated. In the Differentiation phase of the learning 
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experience; the information-gathering behaviors of the IPSP are applied, 
they are labeling and detailing. 

^^tabeling, the identification of component elements, is the first 
step in problem solving. With regard to the deveiopinent of inductive 
reasoning as a trait which is manifest in independent actibtt, the teacher 
intentionally presents a Mass which will create a disequilibrium 
(Stagner, 1961) in c?rd§r to sfensitize the learner to the existence of 
a problerai Clearly, a person carmot become skiilfai at solving probiems. 
if he/she is unable to recognize the existence of^ a problem. 

the next step in inductive reasoning is detailing. Detailing is 
a more fdcuised data-gathering behavior which is important for several 
reasons. First, the goal of the teacher in selecting the objective 
is to confront the learner with an experience which will disrupt the 
psychological homeostasis; th'e nature of the reaction to the disequil*- 
ibrium depends, in large part, upon the extent to which the learner , 
perceives the Mass as manageable. By helping the student detail'or 
dj-f ferentiate relevant from irrelevant information, the teacher guides 
the learner in relating elements of the Mass to his^R^r ''meaningful 
environment," This action increases the probability that the experience 
of encountering a Mass will come to acquire a positive valence (Stagner^ 
1961); the Mass is no longer regarded as an overwhelming uhknpwh, but 
rather as a composite of familiar and unfamiliar elements. Through 
this guidance, the teacher also "establishes the relationship betv/eeri 
what is tabeied^and. its character as they have bearing bh the given ^ 
problem" (6oldstein, Note 5, p. 59). , 

The next category of behaviors in the IPSP is ihf brirint ibri- 

_ _ _ - - - - - . , 

procesf?inj5. this classification includes inferring arid 
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predicting-verifying. Inference may be seen as the behavior which 
links critical thought with independent action^. The data gathering 
skills are preddTniii^ntly content oriented; certainly action is involved^ 
as the title of the category (data gathering ) indicates, but the learner 
is riot required to act dri the content. Inference is the first step in 
the process of activatirig the content, this st^ in the IPSP provides 
the teacher with iiripbrtarit diagnostic irif drtnation . the quality of the 
inferences depends upon the quality df the labeling and detailing. 

The second irif brmatibri-prdcessirig behavidr is predicting-verifying. 
At this stage ^ the learrier is requirisd x6 select one option from among 
those preserited at* the irifererice stage. After making a commitment to 
a single irifererice, he/she must verify logically the consequences of 
acting on the irifererice. Predicting-verifying is an intentionally 
joined behavidr . the dbjective of establishing skill in inductive 
reasoning as a trait requires that the student form a habit of evaluating 
the ef fectiveriess of hiis/her behavior. :• 

The last step of the IPSP represents, the beginning of the Integra- 
tidri phase of learning. From- the experiences ofl^athering and process- 
iriR irifdrniati^n in an established sequence of steps, the students 
should be able to reconstruct the Mass so that it can be assimilated 
iritd the meaningful environment. Thi^ step jli? called application 
df irifdrmatidn or generalization. In terms of the pedag6gical situa- 
tidri, thi^ step is reached when the student can articulate a rule, 
i.e., he/she can combine and apply concepts in response to specific 
kinds of relationships over a variety of situations. From the per- 
spective of the' BtC';':.,^he stntement of a rule comes in a '•wheriever" 
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(Goldstein, Note 15 or "if" statement (Goldstein^ Note 5)^ i.e.* 
Whenever one is confronted with this type bl stimulus array ^ one ; *" 
does this. The ability to state the rule is not equated with the ^ 
demonstration of independent action; indeed, the mere articu^ljgi.tibh 
of the rule may be misleading. ': 

The ultimate objective of the SLC is to enable the child to 
Yunction successfqiiy as a self-mediator • This is accomplished by ' 
the gradual an4 carefully planned transmission of the mediatioria^ 
responsibilities from the teaqher^-to the learner. If- a mentally 
retarded c'hild is to become a competent sel f-mediator ^ this transmis^; 
slbri must be carefully structured around the following principles: 



1. The teacher must select and organize contetit V7hich is congruent 
with the meaningful environment of the learner. 

2. the teacher must verify that the learner Sfees the cbhnectiqri 
between the facts being presented and his/her own needs. 

3. Perception of relevance by the learner increases the , prob- 
ability that mastery of facts will be inherently reinforcing. 

4. The teacher presents . increasingly thbre complex facts {tKe 
basis for critical thought) through rote ihstructibh, 

5. When the learner has assembled anadequate repertbire of 
facts, the teacher guides the child in assembling facts into 
concepts tfirotigh the Logical Inductive Methbd (LlM) . 

6. The tIMprovides a consistent pattern which ihvblves the ^ 
learner so that he/she discpyers himsl^f /herself competent 
to'tnanage his/her own behavfbt.a^ pattel3i 
as a pVoblem-^solvlng strategy^ tGbldsteih , Nbte.8') 

: • - - - _ / ^ V 

The possession of an Internalized prbblem-sblving .BXr^tegy In 

combination with the belief that one is competent to manage one s own 

behavior constitutes the essence of self-mediatibn . .:— .' 

The role of^the teacher |s m^^ absorbed by the 

learner who then mediates his learn^^hg and actions. Having 
the capacity to mediate one's learning , behavior , etc., is 
the wherewithall for acting independently. (Goldstein, Note 8) 



Bocauso the theoretical hn^e bf the SLC focuses upon the extrinsic 
value of educntlon* the ultimate criterion for tlie evaluation of the 
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corricuiam's effectiveness must be postschooi adjustment of children 
who have been taught with the program. The fact that a student can 
exhibit behaviors which reflect skill in thinking critically and acting 
independently within the classroom only increases the amount of con- 
fidence that can be placed in a probability statement regarding his/her 



skills cfutside the classroom. Mastery of content and internalization 
of the IPSP^ guarantees aduit adjustment no more than satisfactory 
performance in any educational program guarantees its application. The 

helical organization of content in conjunction with the repetitive 

. , ^ _._ __ 

presentation of sequential problem-solving behaviors is congrent with 

_ _ _ ^ L _ ^ m 

a goal of adult postschooi adjustment, a socioeducational perspective 

or retardation, and a social utility theory of Qurriculum (Glennon, 

1975). ' . ^ 

i 

Instrumental Enrichment: The Theory 



^Perspective^ Toward Retardation 
Classification systems, like, theories , are useful to the extent 
that thfey promote understanding of a phenomenon. Four basic per- 
spectives toward the phenomenon of mental /retardation h^e been identi- 
fied: medical, psychological, educational, and sociological. Efforts 
to specify the perspective of the SLC led to the conclusion that the 
curriculum does not manifest any of the perspectives In pure form but 
i s more accurately understood as socioeducational in orientation . 

Similar attempts with Feuerstein's work affirm, the notion that 

>. _ ___ ' _ ~ __ _ _ 

the primary value of the four perspectives is in serving as ideblbg- 

Ical reference points. Instrumerital Eririchmerit^ like the SLC^ does 

riot fit into any single orientation toward retardation. It is more 
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appropriately seen is psychoedacationai ^ representing a combination of 
the psychological and* educational approaches . 

Interestingly, Feuersteiri's work differs from that of traditional 
proponents of a psychological perspective in precisely the same \jay 
that Goldstein's work can be differentiated from t^iat of those who 
espouse a sociological drientatidn: It focuses bri iritervehtibn . The 
educational emphasis of Feuerstein's work is cbhcehtrated bn ameliorating 
the condition of retardation through improving basic psychblbgical 
processes. 

psychol ogical Influence • 

Feuerstein (1980) discusses three major psychdldgical pdsitidns 
which have influenced the nature of research assdciated with human 
behavior in general and intellectual functioning in particular. They 
are psychoanalysis, behaviorism, and psychbmetry. Although, the behav- 
ioral approach has become increasingly accepted (Bijdu,..1968) , the 
psychometric mbdel has dominated coricertt. with deficient intellectual 
functidfting and therefore' iis generally considered the traditidnal 
psychological perspective. This approach- began with the work of Calton 
(Maiojney & Ward, 1979) and has been continued with th^at of Biri^vend 
Simon (1905, ' 1914, 1916), Terman (1916), thurstone (1927, 1931), 
Wechsier (1944, 1958), eatteii (1963; 1971), and Guilford (1967). 
This perspective has had its primary impact upon intervention through 
the use of ^standardized inteliigence tests whichi adopt^a ''statistical 
model of normality" (Mercer, 1973). 

While the proponents of the traditional psychological perspective 
from Gaiton to Guiifprd have r'egarded intelligence i n ^jjj^ms of a factoi^ial 
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and psychometric orientation, fiaget conceptualizes intelligence in 
terms of processes. He speaks of intellectual development as progres- 
sive and repetitive movement from structural disequilibrium to equil- 
ibriutii (Hall, Note 9). 

Working from a process conceptualization of intelligence, 
FeUerstein (1970, Note 10) has concentrated upon- the specific issue 
of differential cognitive development. Galton's work (1869^ 1883) 
may be regarded as the initiation of efforts oh the part of psycholo- 
gists and educators to identify variables relating to the fact that 
some individuals learn and understand more efficiently and effectively 
than others (Maloney & Ward, 1979)-. A variety of factors have been 
postulated as having caudal influence on ability to learn, Cdmmdn 
examples are heredity, organicity, quality and quantity of erivirori- 
merital stimuli, characteristics of parents or caregivers such as 
sbcidecdnomic' status, and educational level (Feuerstein & Rand, 1974). 

FeUerstein (1979; Feuerstein & Rand, 1974) considers these factors 

inadequate because the relationship between each and the exhibition 

df retarded performance is far from perfect. 

The question, however, . . . is what is. the mechanism through 
which these various envirphthen tally detertnined factors end 
up producing a given level of cognitive func^idning . Thus 

poverty • • . does not equally affect all individuals 

striken by it. there are many_ instances in which children 

from poor families reach high levels of functioning 

despite the adverse conditions in which they were brought 
op. Organicity as well, as emotional disturbance and depriva- 
tion do not always and hot necessarily result in low cognitive 
devetoproent. ' (Feuerstein S Rand , 1974, p. 10) 

Feuerstein (1979, 1980^ Feuerstein & Rand, 1974; Feuerstein, 

Note lb) resolves the dileirana by proposing tWt the previously Mentioned 

factors influence cognitive development indirectly, i.-^., they are distal 
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determinants of cognitive functioning.. In the termlriblbgy of American 
research and intervention, these conditions operate to place children 
"at risk." The direct influence and the factor responsible for varia^ 
tidns in cognitive performance is the extent to which the child receives 
mediated learning experiences (MLE) ; "Mediated learning experience is con- 



sidered by us as the proximal determinant" (Feuerstein 5 Rand, 1974, p. 13) 
of differential* cognitive' development. 

Feuerstein thinks that the human organism interacts with the 
environment through two experiential modalities: direct exposure and 
mediated. The direct exposure modality is characterized by the immediate, 
unaltered, and random interaction between the person and the ehvirenmental 
stimuli. This type of learning is predominantly a chance bccur^nce^ i^e. * 
the nature of the stimuli and/or the order in which they appea/ are in- 
cidental. \^ ^ 

The manner in which the individual responds to the stimuli changes 

qualitatively and quantitatively with maturation, From a Piagetiah 

_ . _ _ ^ _ _ 

perspective, the nature of change is a function of the reciprocal pro- 
cesses of assimilation and accommodation. Assiihilatibri is "the incorpora- 
tion of objects into patterns of behavior" (Piaget, 1960, p. 8). Accommo- 
dation is the opposite process in which the individual alters thought 
patterns or actions to fit environmental demands. FbrmUlistic 
representation is -S-%ir)-R . or stimulus-brgahism-respdrise (Piaget, 
1960, cited by Feuerstein & Rand, 1974). t 

MtE, on the other hand, is defined as "the training ^ven to the 
human organism by an eoqperienced adult who frames, selects, focuses, 
and feeds an enviroilmd^i^al experience in such a way as to create 
appropriatd^learni-hg sets" (Feuerstein ^.^Note 10, p. 6). The basic 
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formula of direct-exposure learning is altered by thj^fe^rtiori of 
the human mediator: S-H(br)-R or Stimuius-Homan Med l^M^-^Organ ism- 
Response (Feuerstein & Rand, 1974).: ) 

Mediated learning experiences are characterized by four criteria* 

The first defining characteristic is the intentionality of the mediator 

\ , : 

and the child. The mediator makes a concerted attempt to emphasize to 



the child the importance of the experience and in so doing to produce 
i in the child a state of vigilence" (Feuerstein^ 11). 

The second criterion of MLE is the transcending principle. The 



action of the mediator should exceed the demands of the particular 
situatibri in such a way -that the needs system of the leamet*is en^ 
larged (Feuerstein, Note 11). In order to comply with this principle* 
• the mediator schedules the appearance of stimuli and controls their 
intensity and reappearance. In so doing, the mediator establishes 
the basis for temporal ^and spatial orientations and for moveiiient from 
concrete to symbolic representation. He/she also groups stimuli to 
initiate a foundation for relational thought and comparative behavior. 

The third requirement of MLE is the mediation of meaning. The 
mediator must "ascribe meaning to the task^nd emphasl^ the value of 
his/her action" (Feuer^ein, Note 11^ if MLE is to have maximal impact 
upon the child, gleaning can be established through verbal interpreta- 
tion and through. the selection and presentation of stimuli. The 
enthusiasm of the mediator is important in establishing medi'atibn 
Of meaning. ^ ^ ^ 

<. . The final criteria of MLE is the mediation of Competence. In 

,__ - - _ — _ _ 

order for this to occur, the child must'^first, succeed arid second, 

erIc - ' ^ 
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feel that he/she^S responsible for his/her own success. The mediator 



must allbi^ the child enough freedom with the stimuiSs to establish 
investment in the activity. The mediator then guides the child in the 



activity and in the interpretation of the activity. 

■A, 

< Within the framework of this concept, cognition is regard^ as 
inextricably related* to other psychological processes such as motiva- 
tional and attitudinal patterns. ' / 

Instrumental Enrichment is based on ^ theoretical framework that 
takes into account the structure of intelligence of the retarded 
performer; the motivational aspects of his functioning, influenced 
riot brily by his cognitive but also by environmental and cultural 
dimeri.sioris that determine his needs system; and_the necessity for 
his redevelopment as determined by the conditions of life in the 
modern technical society to which he must adapt. (Feuerstein , , 
; ^ 1980, p. iOSy 

Educ^ti^r 



Although his perception of intellectual development has been 
heavily influenced by the scholars of the "Genevan ^chool of Piaget," 
Feuerstein (1970) is very concerned with the impact of educatibrial 
intervention on cognitive skills*and abilities. He specifies a con- 
tinuum of intervention approaches ranging from passive-acceptarit to 

■ - ^ 

active-modification. 

The passive-acceptant approach emphasizes changing the environment 
to fit the individual with a pessimistic perception of the individual's 
ability to change. In contrast, the active-modification orientation 
"says that an individual can be encouraged out of a margirial , parasocial 
kind of existence and made to be actively iriterested iri living a fuller 
life by means of active intervention strategies" (feuerstein, 1970, 
p. 3A5). ^ 
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In keeping with the psychological: process orientation, this 

\ ' > • .. 0 

Iriterveritldn ettlphaslzeis teaching, mental operations rather than . ^ 
content. It differs from programs of similar orientation Jm the 
United States,;, particularly the work of Frostig (1967, 19685 and 
Kirk, McCarthy, and Kirk (1968), in focusing on cognition rather 

than perception. Concern is extended past the manner in which in- 

' ■ ■ ■ ' .. - 

f ormatidn is received to iiicl.ude pr^edures which are- used to procesi^ 
arid apply irifo^mation. Exshnp^es of specif ic cdgnitlve skills aire . / 

;• . . ./ ., - .. ■ ^ 

associative clustering, teh^aYsal, coding, categorization, elaHpyatibri ^ 

- • - fj-^'*" -V * V. ■ • ; •" . . 

■ ■ ■ : _ _ _• 

arid verbal abstracting (Haywood, Note 6). The primary objective of 

' • ■ r ^ 

Feuerstelri's work is to- teach persons, who'-exhibit retarded performance 

to thlrik more effectively by modifying higher mental operations.. The 

educatlbrial prleritatlon is emphasized by the fact that the school 

seeri as a basic agency of intervention. ' ^ ' 

^ '* ■' 's' 

Nature' of the theory 

"IE is the applied aspect of the theory of cognitive modif lability" 

(F^ersteln, Note 11). The theory of cognitive modif lablli*ty has been 

explicitly stated. eognitive modifiabillty refers to 

structural changes or changes in the state of the drgarilstn brought 
about by a deliberate program of Interventlbri that will facilitate, 
the generation of continuous growth by renderirig the drgarilsm 
receptive and sensitive to internal arid exterrial stlmu3?atlon. 
^ (Feuerstein; 1986, p. 9) 

- , The basic assmpt ion of the construct of cognitive mddiflabiiity 
* 

is that the individual is an open system. 

In this framework, modifiabillty is cdrisldered td be the basic 
condition of the human organism ^ arid the Iridlvldual's manifest 
level of performance at ^ny given point Iri his development can- 
not be regarded as fil^^d or immutable ^ much less a reliable 

indicator of future performance. Tariglble expression, of this 

viewpoint is evident in the rejection of IQ scdres as reflective 
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of a Stable or permanen^ level of functioning. Instead and 
♦ In accordance with the open system approach, Intelligence 
is considered a dynamic iself-regulatlng proceisis thajt is 
responsive to external environmental Intervention. (Feuerstelni 
1980, I). 2) . „ 

The goal c^f Structural change, or the modification of cognitive 

■ : . . .r - ... .... _\ 

structures. Is to "prcjduce In the child the capacity to Initiate and 
'maintain structural processes" (Feuersteln, Note 11). In other words, 

the objective is tb enable the child to becbme a "generator of know!- 

_ - "- -- • - ■ - - - - - - - 

edge" (Feuersteln, 1980) by :^the appropriate use of basic mental opera- 
tion such as dlscrlmlriatlrtg, associating, analyzing^ and^ generalizing 
(Haywood, 1977). V 

This goal Is accomplished by changing the organism (through MtE) 
In two, basic ways. The first Is Increasing the capacity^^ the ±Miy^±d^ 
ual tb Integrate experiences Into a relevant whole. in this way, the 
system of cognitive functioning Is cohesive and particaiar experiences 

. _ . '<'^^4^. . _ _■ _ . _ _. _ _ _ _ ;.. 

are Integrated In a ma1iiie1^^' v^lch wiii effect the whole. The second 

^ . ' , . _ . .__ . 

alteration In the organism is the development of the ability tb Intel:- 

pret change as transformation. This means that the child is able to 

engage in active* rather ihan static thought . "Changes which occur in 

the child will undergo constant transformation and by this be generalized 

over many areas of f unctioni^^f**^(Feaerstein, Nofe 11) • 

4 " 

Relationship to Theory to Intervention 

Theory ' S •: 

Instrumental Enrichment "is the applied aspect of I the theory 
of cognitive modif iabiiity" (Feuerstein, Note 11). The concepts oJ|^^<=? 
cultural deprix^ation -and Sediated learning experience facilitate the 
the development of the intervention program. Cultural deprivatlbri is 
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a syndrome which^ incljideis a number of deficient cognitive functions. 

The assumptidri upon which the iriterveritldn rests is that through the 

prdvisidri of an irlst rUctidnal prdgram which cdmperisates for the lack 

if 

of MLE, the deficient fUrictidris can be rettiediated • 

Wdrking frdrn this assumptidn, the first step in the develdprnerit df 

thfe interveritldri is the specif icatidri df the nature df the deficient 

1 . _ _ _ ' . . . . _ ^ _ _ . ______ _ _ . _ 

fUrictidris, Gldbally, fdcUs is directed td "def iciericies iri ttidse 

fUrictidris that Uriderlie iri te trial isi^.d , represeritidrial arid dperati^drial 

thdUght" (FeUersteiri, 1980, p. 71). ^ The deficierit fUrictidris have beeri^ 

, ■' ■ ^ ' . 

ideriti.^^d, fdr the ihdst part, "thrdUgh dynamic cliriical assessment 
-usirig the D&arriirig Pdteritij^i AsBessmerit Device" (Feuerstelh., 1989,' 
^^t'^ll): The primary value of the list df deficient functions is ^ 
heuristic i rid claim is made^td the empirical validation of the exhaus- 
five riature df the functii^ns or to their orthogonality. 

The list df deficierit furicjrions is divided into four basic cate- 
gories . Three df these correspond , to the cdyiceptual division of the 

. ■ % < 

merital act^ inCd the phasjes of in'put , ^ elaboration, and output. The: 

fourth . categdry, affective ^tid motivational ^factors , is intimately 

..4.:^ _ _ _ ■ , 

^related td the other three. Specif ic .deficiencies are listed by cate- 

gdry iri Table 3. ^ - 

_ ' _ _ _ t J 

Cdgnitiye v^P: » Once the cognitive def i.ciencies have been identi- 
fied, a theoretical model must be establislre'd which can be operation- 
alized in the form of materials and procedures, fhe-'strucatral feature 
which links, the theoy:y af cognitive modifiability to Instrumental Enrich 
tnent is the cognitive map* in essence, "this specif ies- the parameters by 
which a mental act can be analyzed, categorized and ordered" (Feuerstein 
1980, p. 105). Feuerstein and colleagues ^1979, 1980) specify seven 
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TABLE 3 

Impairments in.cognitive FUNCTinNiNG 



Input 



1i' 



Elaboration 



Output 



^ ^ . 

1. BlurreH & sweeping^ 
; perception . 

2. Impulsive exploratory behavior 



•1/ 



3. Impaired receptive; verbal tools 3; 



A. ' Impaired spatial organization ' 4. 



5. Impaired temporal concepts 5. 



Inadequate perception or 
definition of problem 

inadequate differentiation of 
' relevant v; irrelevant cues 

,tack of spontaneous coinpara- 
'tive behavior 

!,^;^ -y - - 

Narrowness of mental field 

tsbdic grasp of' reality 



i, Egocentric coiniunicatlon 



2; Inability to project 
^virtual relationships 

3; Blocking ■ • 



4. '.Trial & error responsef 



6, Impaired conservation, of 
constancies—size, shape, 
quantity 

A ----- - - /. -- 

7. Deficiency of precision, In 

'da^ gathering 



6. 



Impaired need for pursuing 
logical evictence ■ 



5, Inability to cdtiffiunicate 
verbal responses 

i . . . . _ 

6; Lack of preciaion in totir 
inufllcstt^g responses 



7. impaired interiorization 



8. Incapacity to consider multiple 8. 
sources of data simultaneously 

• : ' . ^- 

le.' 
. n. 



7. Deficiencies In visual 
V ^ transport' ^ 

Impaired, inferential thinking 8, Impulsive, acting-jou?^ ■ 

■ ' '' v'-_ _ ' ■ behavior ' ^ 

Impaired strategies for hypo- . ^ : ■ 

thesis testing : ' 
impaired planning behavior 

Absence of' verbal concepts bti a 

receptive level; inability' to ex- . 

press concepts ' . '■ ' .' ' 



Source: Feiiersteln, R; The dynaitilc assessment of retarded performers,; The Learning Potential 
Ass essment Device ; Baltliiiore; University Park Press, 1979.; : 



; • ■ . . ■ . .... 

paraiSeters : cdhtehti bperatlbhs * modality , phase^ level of cbrriplexlty, 

■^y. ._ ______ '" 

level of abstrfictlbri i arid level of efflclericy» 

Content refers tb the subject matter of the mental act» An 

opei;atlon is "an InternallzecPi o'rgarilzedi cbbrdlriated set of actions 

in jierms of which we elaborate upbri Irifbrmatlbri derived from Internal 

and external sources" (Feuerstelni 1980^ P- 106). Operations 

ijjp^ary in difficulty from simple recbgnltlbn arid Ideritlf Icatiori tb more 

complex abilities such as serlatlon. ' 

Modality is the form of expression bf a merital act. Primary 

modalities are figurative^ plctbrlal^ symbolic, and verbal. The phase 

'of the merital act is input, butput ^ br elabbratlbri. Level bf complexity 

is concerned with "the quantity and quality bf units bf Information 

necessary tb produce a given merital act": (Fetierstelri , ; 1980 , p. 109) . 

Level of abstraction refers to the riature bf the stltnull upon which 

the mental act focuses. In a Piagetlari serise^ this parameter deals 

with actions 6n a continuum from the cbricrete presence bf the stimuli 



±o symbolic represeritatlbri. . _ ; . ; 

- .. ^ r:v-'-- - --^ >.■■-,■'''■-■ ^ 
The conjunctive nature bf the cQ'griitlve map:l 



-fact that it has beeri used tb develop, the instruments which .comprlgfe;:i(<'.;: :, 
tfl^e Intervention arid Is r#cbiniherided fbr tiise In ittplementtng that 



intervention. 



In our thebretical framework, the map, in conjunction^with the , 
inventory bf deficient functlonis, explains cognitive behavior by 
analyzlrig It's cbmpbrients and locating and Interpreting any 
weaknesses that may bccur. Througir' a process oriented approach, 
the cbgriltlve m^p arid the repertoire of deficient functions en- 
able a dynamic assessment of a child's functioning. The cognitive 
map alsb assists the examiner arid teacher in the selection of 
instrumerits and techniques for their application according to 
the specific needs bf the child. (Feuerstein, 1980^ p. 112) 



Ihterveht Ibri 

The program developed to implement the principles of the theory 
of cognitive modif iability is IE. IE can be examined in terms of 
two general and one specific aspect. General issues are the goals and 
structure of the prpgratn; specific cdncerri is the rtature of the individ- 
ual instruments, 

*^ - ' ■■ ■ ' • . 

* • ■ 

Goals , Feuersteih (1980), arid Feuerstein, Rarid , Hoffmaji, and 

Miller (1979) emphasizOhat 

the major goal of Iristrtimerital EririchmiBrit . is to increase the 
capacity of the human orgariism to becbme modified through 
direct exposure to stimuli arid experierices provided by encoun- 
ters v/ith life events arid with formal arid irifortn^l learning 
opportunities. (Feuersteiri, 1980, p. 115) 

" - - ^ ^ _ 

Six subgoals. are also specified. The first is to correct "the 

deficient furictibris that characterize the cognitive structure of the 

culturally deprived iridividuai" (Feuersteiri, 1980, p. 115). Although 

the prbximal determiriarit bf cultural deprivation is insufficient MtE; 

distal determiriarits irifluerice both the nature and extent Of deficiencies 

__ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ * . _ _ _ _ r- - 

The objective bf iriterveritibri is to modify all deficient functions with 
particular emphasis bri thbse which a^ weakest. 

The secbrid subgbal is "the acquisition of basic concepts, labels 
vbcabulary , bperat ibris , and relat ionships" (Feuers tein , 1986 , ^ . i^l5 ) . 
ThiJ subgoal "represerits the cpritent dimertsion of the instruments which 
thems^^es are cbriterit-free" (Feuerstein, 1980, pp. 115-116). - Since 
the cbricerri of " the thebry arid its intervention is the modification o£ 

1 _ ■■ . . ■ . . ■ \ ; 

cognitive furictibris, cbriterit in a currlcular sense is important only 
to the extent that it is necessary for the mastery of cognitive opera- 
tibris. Iri a literal serise, this objective is more directly concerned 
with culture-free thari content-free information. in this sehse^ it 
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is remiriiscerit of Cattell's (1963) fluid as opposed to crystallized 
intelligence. 



Tlie' third subgdal of IE is the production within the learner 
of habits which produce intrinsic motivation. The conceptual basis 
for this subgoal is that learning will be maintained , , .transferred , • 
arid ultimately generalized only if the individual has an intrinsic 

mptivatiori. to employ what has been learned. 

■•''v%-- - 

IE also has an objective^ the production of reflection and 

irisightful processes within the learner. A behavior which ±&> ^uite 

cbmmbri among mentally retarded persons is impuisivity. A p.ersonaiity 

characteristic which is equally coimnon is an extriniic ' locus of control 

or the feelirig tha^ brie has little control over the events of one's 

life. This subgbal attacks, both o,f^ these traits. 

The last- twb subgoals bf IE* aire clx)sely ^ related to the third and 
fourth objective^. They .^re^.^b cteatc task^intririsic. motivation and 
to help the indivldual:3th^^%m^^ p^rfbriiarice acquire a ' 

perceptibri of himself /herself as a" gerieiratbr bf kribwiedge. 

Struct A^r^ . The iriterveritibri program is structured in terms o5 
units, each of which is called ari iristrtimerit. This term was purpose- 
fully selected to emphasize that the material itself was develbped 
as a me^ns to an end rather than an end tb itself. Althbugh each iri^ 
strument addresses a particular cdgriitive furictibri, the tasks iricluded 
in the activities of the* instrument deal with a range bf def iciericies. 



The instrumental nature of the materials influeigres the wa5^ in which the 
lesson is planned and presented, the character « teacher-stu<}ent inter- 
actions;, and the eva:luation of performance. 
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The shift frbin matetial as an objective to material as a tool 

has as Its corollary a shift from project orientation to process 
brieritatipri^ with a cbrrespbhdihg emphasis on "how" rather than 
on "what."_ A student's isrrbrs are riot merely recorded as 
evidence of his failures br as iridicative of a need for further 
review of ihf brraat ion ^ but their source is explored in terms of the 
parameters of the c^'griitiye map to prbduce insight iri the learning 
process. (Feuerstdirij 1980, p. 119) 

■ _ - — ' - _- . N - - - - - 

Instruments . The IE prbgram cbrisists of paper arid pencil excercises 

organized as 15 iristrumerits . The iristruiriiBrits prbvide a supplemental 

curricular activity; the material is iriterided tb be used 3-5 hours a 

week over a 2^ or 3-year peribd. The iristruinerits can be divided into 

three major grbups: ribriverbal iristrumerits, instruments requiring 

- - ^^^-t - - - : ' 

limited reading skills, arid iristruments requiring independent 



reading and compreherisibri abilities. Instruments are listed in 
tab 1^4. 

The direct relatibrishlp bistweeri the theory of cognitive mOdifi- 

atiility and IE is* madC^ |rraphic by examining the structural principles 

■ * f ' . _ " 

of the theory in* terihs bf the iriterveritibn. According to the theory 

the proximal determiriarit bf the cause of cultural deprivation is an 

absence or irisuf f iciericy bf mediated learning experience. The syndrome 

is manifest iri retarded performance which reflects deficiencies in 

cognitive prbcesses. - ^ 

The Iristruitierital Enrich|pent program is an attempt to cpmpensate 
for the lack bf mediated learning experience by exposing low 
furictibriirig adblescerits t o a series of tasks designed to modify 
the cbgriitive functions in which they are deficient. The pro- 
gram is riot designed to teach content^specif ic units of informa- 
tibri, but to provide the students v/ith the prerequisites of think- 
irig that will enable them to derive maximuIT^ benefits from direct 
exposure to either formal classroom curripula/^i^r any other experierig 
that^may facilitate their adaptation an^^ integration into society. 
(Feuerstein,' Rand, Hoffman, Hoffman, &;^"ill^ry ,1^79, p. 541) 

Each instrument in , the program can b^ '.aV^iyj?«J. in .iterms • of ' the 

parameters of the cognitive map and the arfiiy of deficient furic-tibris. 



TABtE 4 

INSTRUMENTAL ENRICHMENT EXERCiSES 



Nonverbal 



Limited Verbal 



Applied Vefbal 



1. Organization of Dots 



2. Analytic Perception 



3. Cartoons 



1. Orientation in Space : 1. Temparal relations , 

I, II, and III ' " 



2. Fanilly Relations 




. Instructions 



3. CPassification. " ■'l^ " 3. Transitive reli^tloiits 



4, Nutnericai Progres^Stis 



4; 



s»s 



5. Stencil Design 

■r ■ ■ 



Source: Feuersteiri, R. , Rand,' Y. , Hoffiitan, M. , Hoffman, M. , S Miller, R. Cognitive 
mddificability in retarded adolescents;' Effects of Instrumental Enrichment. 
AmericaTvJdUfnaJ ^f Mental Deficl^cj t ,: im , B^^ 5,39-550; 



When a teacher uses IE, he/she is attempting to remediate retarded 
performance by acting directly upon the process deficiencies which 
underly the inadequate performance. A deficiency in cognitive function 
ing may manifest itself ^In a variety of school activities. Since the 
IE materials are in '^ssent^ * content free, the teacher focuses upon the 
cognitive processes using the IE material as vehicles to facilitate 
remediation. Through the'process of bridging, the teacher helps the 
students relate the processes to scho'ol and daily-living activities. 

Alteration in the manner in which a person perceivlH, organizes, 
analyzes, and communicates information and the consistent application 
of these^^alterations can produce multiplicative change in a child's 
learning performance. As amelioration solidifies through repetition 
and reinforcement, the child gradually assumes more and more responsi- 
bility for mediating experience. As this occurs, his/her ability to 
profit from direct exposure learning is greatiy improved. 

theoretical Complrison: StC and IE 

. V . - - - J, - . 

The two curricuiar programs, Social Learning Gurriculum 
(Goldstein, 1974a, i975a, in press) and Instrumental Enrichment 
(Feaerstein, 1980) share a concern with amelioration or an educa- , 
tional perspective toward mental retardation; the extent of influence 
upon the edacationai perspective may vary qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. The perspective adopted by SLC developers has been labeled 
socdoeducationai because the ultimate objective is to increase the 
probability that persons who have been designated retarded during their 
school years will be able to escape the status as adults. The proposed 
means for accomplishing this objective are equipping students with. 
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knowledge and skills which facilitate development of abilities to 
think critically and act independently i The skills which:^upport 
both .critical thinking and independent action are the basic psy- 
chological proces^s which are the essence b€ the^ psychological per- 
spective. • 

The theoretical position of the IE program has be^ called 
psychoedupa^^^^^^because the primary objective of the program is 
the imprp3^nt^^»qf fundamental cognitive processes with the concomitant 



^'^^ - ^ - - ^ 

alteration OB,^g.ff^tive correlates (Chapman & Boersma, 1980) of de- 

fjcieftcies in mentalVoperati-ons . These affective corfelatei include 

personality and motivatio^£(^^factor^» The intense focus upon cognitive 

psychological proves s ej5i3d3^^^^^^the '^ocioiogicai orientation of Instru- 

mental .Enrichment. The very ess^ence of the active-modification approach 

to mental retardation is "adapting the retarded individaai^ to the ever- * 

growing and evfe'r- changing requirements of a technoio^icai society" 

^ \ (Feuerstein, 1970, p. 3A3) . 

Both the Ste and IE, then, a^opt perspectives which are combinations 

; of the educational, psychological, and sociological orientations. The 

primary distinction between the programs can be found in the concejbtual- 

ization of the process for implementing.: the sociological orientation. 

' <F^din Feuerstein* s interpretation, deFiciencies in cognitive functioning 

, , resulting from inadequate mediated learning experience are manifest in 

the syndrome of cultural deprivation. Without adequate intervehtibri ^ 

culturally deprived individuals may lead a "marginal ^ or parasbcial kind 

of existence" (Feuerstein, 197D, p. 34^5). If the basicT psychblbgical 

^processes of the individual are altered significantly I the individual 

will then be able to benefit from direct expb&ure learning in such a 

SI 
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way as to alter his/her Status in the social system. By remediating 
cognitive deficiencies, brie teaches the studerit to think; the persbri 
who can think is then prepared tb know. 

Gbldsteiri's iriterpretatibri of, the sbciblbgicai perspective arid 
. the iriterveritibri which has emerged from this iriterpretatibri reflects 

■ - - ^ i' 

a pervasive coricerri with the imtjact^df pblitical arid ecbribmic fd(|fces 

-- -- -- - — - ^p'-." ■'■f - - - - ■ 

up>ori the iridividual * s ability to alter his/her status iri the system. 

The cbrivergerice of a dembcratic goverrimerit arid a capitalistic philosophy 

has import arit implicatibris for iriterveritibri with children whb have beeri 

classified meritally retarded. Successful partiQipatibri iri the inairistream 

of a dembcratic arid capitalistic sbciety "reqairiss that iridividuals be 

sbcialtzed in, the language, values, ribrms arid perspectives of the public 

, . ' ' y .. " ^' ■ ■ • - . 

cultur€^-^T<F^Ttbet i968,- p. 254);>^^This socialization requires that a 

^^J."' -;'^ -' ' - - - - - r * 

persbri be^t|fugtit not brily tb thltrk i^t also to know. " 
» lEj^bcuse^^ ugbri^^^ b^ abiStract intelligence, "the ability 

tb uriderstarid iri ^ariag^"^ Ideas "^^hd- s 1920, p. 222). 

These processes are cbrigruerit with "the educational traditions of Europe 
.arid Nbrth Ambtica" (Jerisen, 1969, p. 7). the instruments ar e^^c on tent - 
ee" arid, withiri the parameters of Europeati traditions culture-free 



(Cattell, 1963). The SLC contains elements of abstract intelligence _^ 

: * "1 : 

but deals )alsb with social and mecRapicai intelligence, i.e.^, the abil- 
Ity to understand" and manage people an3**^hlngs (thorndike,-19203i . Thfe 
curriculum was "^veloped for a; specific population: children who have p> 3*' 
been designated mentally , re^^^ed within the American social system. 
Compared to IE, the Ste.^s neitfier content nor culture: ffeieji^ 

_____ ■ "'-^ ._ m ' - _ .-T" 

the goal of ^E is to femediate_ deficiencies in ^cognitive function-- 'Ll. 
Ing an4J,»<<fferefore to help the child "learn tS learn." Focu&, 1* upon 
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cognitive processes because thisy aire critical to all types of learnings 
The ultimate criterion for the evaluation of lE|i^t^^>/ife the exten?^ 
to which the program succeeds in altering cognitive processes I Although 
the implicit assumption of the theory of cognitive modif iability and 
the IE program is that modification of abstract intelligence vzill lead 
4 to improvements in other areas, the ba,sic criterion for the '^valiiation 



of IE must be the extent to which it .succeeds in altering cognitive 
processes, ^ 

The goals of the SLC are to teach children to think 'critically 
and act independently. These objectives are based upon the assumption 



that there are the 'two pervasive ch 



aracterlstics requisite to social/ 
" (Goldstein, Note 3, p. 4). In I 



f 

competence in a society such as ours' vvrwj.^^..%^j.ii, p. sj.y . 

\ 

evaluating the SLC, improvements in cognitive functioning are important 
as means to the end of social competence. The ultimate criteria for 
evaluating the SLC, then, is the extent to which pupils who have been 
taught with the program become socially competent as adults.' 

The theoretical Base which supports the Ihstriimehtal Enrichment 
program has been carefully articulatffed; each ihstruiheht in the 

intervention is a direct outgrowth pf th6 theoretical principles, 

i_ _._ _ _ _ __ ____ __ 

The theory frbnv which the SLC has oeeh developed is implicit and the 

relationship of theory to iriterveritibri^ has been reciprocal, 



- . / 
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) it should provide a ^ud^merit of some type. The proper means for 



CHAPTER 11 
REVIEW QF tITERATURE 

The most carsory review of the literature of educational 
evaluation reveals that the issues of curricular assessment have 
generated voluminous response. Weiss (1972) stated that the purpose 
of evaluation research is to Compare "what is" with "what should be," 
The prevailing characteristic of the literature of educational 
evaluation seems to be dissatisfaction with "what is" and disagree- 
ment over "what should be." • , 

This chapter has several purposes. The^ first Is to preset a 
suramaly of the history of curricular evaluation. The second is to 
discuss three dominant theoretical perspectives and to identify the' 
approach which gui^^les^this sjfudy. Thd final purpose Is to reviev/ the 
empitical literature so that research questibris may bcj^ropbsed. * 

, ' History of Curricular Evaluation 

"y-.^ • - ' f ~~ . 

* A revi^ of t^he^lTterature in the area of curricular evaluatibrii 
shows agrisement oh only twb pblnts :9 " (a) it shbuld be objective, ^rid ^ 



demonstrating ob3^ctivity, the nature bf^the judgement, and mdist^other 
aspects bf the evaluatibh prbcess frbtn the identification bf the gdalis 
to the reportiug^f thCTeftllts are -^^^aibj^pts of inti&nse cdntrdversy . 




first eSperiiherital evaluation of American educationa^^ffograms 
was (conduced by^'R^e (1897). work was a systetna'd-ic examination 



"61 . ■ , 



of the effectiveness of rote instruct ibri (Merwih, 1969) or "the 
futility of the spelling grind" (Rice/l897). Although Ricis' s work " 

was very cbhtrbversial ^ there were no repMcatibri arttempts. 

__ _ _ 1 __ _ i'. 

The refinement bf procedures arid techriiques iri isducatidrial 

psycholbgy^ particularly iri tetnhs bf assessment (Biriet S Simdri/ 

1905; Terman^ 1916; Thbrridike^ 1903, 1913) , 'had great irifluerice drt 

the philbsbphicai directibri^bf educatibrial reseatch- This topic 

selected by the National Sbciety fbr the Study bf Education as the 

focus bf its 1918 cbrifererice was "assessment bf educatibrial prbducts. 

The papers of this cbnfererice^ hbwever^ reveal little mbr^ -than , 

philosophical.; adoption bf the "scieritif ic" prbcedures. ^ 

Tyler's doctoral dissertatibri ^ Statlstl^al ^tethbds for Eval Axating 

Teacher-Training Curi^ciila (1927) becamiB^'the semirial tii^ei for the 

implementatibri bf these ^echriiques. Mis work is partl^larl^y important 

for this discusslferi because it represents ^n attempt to unify testing: 

theory with curriculum develbpmerit . Prior to his dissertation, assess- 

ment had been cbrisidered the proper endeavor of ed^ticat ioij^l psychoi- • 

' - _ ' ^ _ ■ _ . . ■ ' _ ^ __ 

ogists arid curricular activity in , the reBponslUility of educators* 

^ ■ ^ ■ . _ _■ _ _ 

Tyler cbritiriued to influence, if nojt domirigite , thf field. in 

_____ _ - 

1934^ he identified the following topics as critical to American 
educatibri. 

1) The fbrtnulatidn df obj ectives. "in 'terras';^of student behavior . " 

2) The use df ^ese obj ect ives as the focus of teaching and of 

testiri'g. ' ' -1- - 

3) The addption of a broader viewjof the purposes of education. 
- 40 Cdricem with techniques for ev4iaatijig "higher mental processes 

'^''^^ Brdadening of the purpose^ of^ducation and consequently educa* 
^ tidrial evaluation td inciude .conceri^ with affective factors. 

(Mert^Ttr 1969, p. 82) ^ / • - 

Tyler tfiwi attempted to oper^tionalize his suggestions through 
a majdr evaluative' effoiat: th^ Eight -Year Study. This stufiy 4^^^^ 
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importarit for several risasdris. First, it was desigrif^.j^nd impleinerited 
in such a way that it >impacted upon. .res« arid practitioners. 

Second, it represented the initiation of large scale research fuhdiBd 
by public arid private agericles; the research was cbmmissibried by the 
Progressive Educatidrial Associatidri arid suppdrted by the Carrie'gie arid 
Rdckefeller Fduridatioris. Its purpose was to evaluate the exterit to. 
which educatidrial iristitutioris isspdusirig a i'prdgressive moHel" were 
achievirig their db j iBctiviss . Over 300 cdlleges participated arid 29 
schddls 'J^xperimeritally f edissigried their curricula^' iri accdrdarice w:^th 
the dbjectives of then^ "progressive" philosophy. 

This study had twQ parts. The^ first was "primarily cdriciBtriiBd with 
develdpirig mearis by which^the achi^emiBrit df studerits iri schddls cduld 

be appraised" (Smith & Tyler, 1942, p. 5). ^^^^ secOrid part df the 

- - ■ • - - _ ■ - ■ - ' - - - - -i - _ , ■ _ ■ 

study used a cdniparative design to examirie the 'effects of progressive 

' . - • ^ ' . : ■■ 

and tradltidrial courses of ruction. The perfdrinance of '1,475 

. -,_ _ _ ^ . ' _ • ^_ . . . ' . . . _ . _ ^ , y .. _ 

college students receiving progressive cdurses was ' compared with that 
of a similar number of students being taught in "traditional" programs. 
The students receiving the . experimental treatments j^ere judged to be 
supef^Jp to the comparison groups. ^ 

/ Although Tyler's work (1927, 193?, 1942) repres^rfts an integration 
^of psychological concerns regarding tqsts and measuremeri^^^i^ ediSar 
tic^iai interest' in program development, thg^ xirii^ of the two fiei^ 

. _ __ ' 1 

^ was hardly solidified.^ ^^iie Ty|erjs work "was ongoing, research of a 



1 ' 



3'"Sl|Bg conduct* 



more basic nature was''F3Kg conducted on principles of learning. 
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Thorndike's V7ork, 'part4V"*^arly the ^tateni^t of^the Law of Effect in 

I \ , . ■ 3%; : ; -J ^ ^ ••• ~ ^ 

^9ii^and r.eVision i^ 1929^, inf luen'c^d'<the research of Ameriqan 

learning theorists , ^tull^^and Skinnier. Bpth attempted to refine 



Thbrridike's position with Hull's advocating a /'qaantitative deductive" 
system (Hllgard & Bower, 1966) and Skinner's calling for a descriptive 
empirical approach. ■ ^' . . < 

In addition, another set" of endeavors in the period of 1940-1953 
is important'' to ah accurate understanding of the history of educational 
evaluation. These were a seriis^^^publications dealing with the . 
application of statistical analysis arid experimeatai design iEa research 
in, .education* The primary prdpdrient of these concerns was tlndquist 

with major pmblicatidris iri 1940,'^ 1951, and 1953. 

» • ^ 

fbe activity assdc4atfed with curricuiora development and subsequent 

curricular evaluation increased dramaticaily with the passage of the 

_ _ ■ • ' "'-^ ' 

National Defense Act iri 1958 (Hamilton, 1977). Federal monies were 

• 'allboated directly to efforts to improve curricula, particularly in^': 

the at^as of ^s^erice arid math. in the mid i960s, the concern over 



adequacy of curricula was extended to include educational programming 
for lf>w income, tpiriority, and handicapped f children. Curricular evalua- 
tion •'came of age** i-ri 1965 **when continued financial support under 
Title i arid Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Act was pade 
coritirigerit upon the submission of evaluation reports" (Hamilton', 1977, 

p. 330). ^ 

The response io the einphasis upon curricular evaluation was exteri- 
sive.: ^During this era, three major theoreti<i^r-pb§itibris toward cur- ^ 
vricular evaluation emerged. The first, a comprehensive interpretation 
of a Tylerian rationale, was ^proposed; by Crbribach and expanded by 
s'criven (1967). and Stake (1967a^ 1967b). The kecorid, the 'experitnental 
position, was int^pduced by Campbell arid Stanley (1966); The final 
"th-eoreticai approach also reflects the work of Tyler;, it is the 
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instructiojal objectives model advocated >fey |Pd^am^Q969^ The papetjs^; 



of Scriven (1967), Stake (1967b) , and Pophatn (1969/ appeared in a • 
monograph series sponsored by the American Education Research Associa- 
. tion begun 1967. : " . 

In terms of special education, two strong statements concerning 
the ef f ectlvene^ss of curriculum came in the 196bs. Goldstein, >ldss, 
and Jordan (1965) focused ^ curriculum and teaching method in evaluating 
the efficacy of special education in'Illinois, and Dunn (1968) called 

: • . _ - _ ■ . I . ■ . ':, : - - - . - - - • 

f.or a comprehensive netwdrk of special education curriculum develqp- 
mfent centers. - - • , ^ . 

Major events of the 197bs include the development of other theo- ^ 
retlcal positions regarding curricular evaluation. The first; was intro- 
dti^d jjy Provus (1969) and expanded by Stuff lebeara', Foley^ Gepha?^ 
Guba^ Hammond, Merriman ,: and: Provus in 1971. The focus of this model 
is upon the evaluator's role in facilitating rational ?iecision-making. 

_ .'_ . - v-^ _ _j 

Other theoretical perspectives aXe the literary approach proposed by 
Eisner (1972, Nate 12) and theory^based evaluation developed by Fitz- 

Gibbon and Morris (1975). in 1979, Cook and eaSpbeii published an 

_ ■ _ .J"- __ 1 ■_ J. _ ^ . 

extensive discussion of problems peculiar to applied res-earch issues 
including educational evaluation*'' 

Theoretical Approaches to Curricular EvaluatioVi 
Three major theoretical approaches emerged in; res^>dnse to the 
demands for curriculum evaluation. They are the Coiflpreherisive Tyleriah 

^ ■ . ■ f ' ■ 

Position originally proposed *15y Cronbach (1963) and expanded by Scriven 

(1967) and Stake {1967a, 1967b) the Experimental Afi^roach espoused 

by Campbell and Stanley (1966) and the Instructional Objectives Approach 



00 
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advocated by Poph^m (19tl4, 1967, 196^5 :arid Glaser (1970). Each of the 
three positions can.be traced tbdifferent historical ptecedehts. 

Comprehensive tylerlan Pbsitlbh 
*.'■■'. > 
eronbach (1963) adopted a "modified tylerlaii rationale" (Hamilton, 

1977) in suggesting that the purpose of -* evaluat ion research^ is to 

facilitate decision making "ih the^ervice of course imprdvement " ' 

(eronbach, 1963, p. 675). \ : 

Scriven^s (1967) pbsttion is afV> analytical expansion of that taken 

by efonbach. He thinks that the identification of aspects bf a program 

which need revision is a role rather than a goal of evaluation, *; He 

labeled this role fonnatiVe evaluation. Formative evalHaatibn occurs 

at an intenn^diate* stage in the development bf a^prografii. Another role 

of evaluation' is the "investigation bf causal claim" (Scriven, 1967, y 

■ ' * - ^ * - ' - ■ ■ -" - ■ ' - 

leriti^ ^^f information fbr decision makings summative 




evaiaatiW _ 

Ttie essential, activity erf •both formative and summative evaluation 
is judgement. The qiiality of the evalijatibh or the confidence that 
can be placed in the judgement depends upon the care and comprehensivet- 
ness with whicli lt'is justified. A meaningful evaluation of a curricul 
requires the justification bf^ j lidgemerits from the relevance, adequacy, 
and theoretical accuracy of the goals of the program to the^lnterptet a- 
tion^^of the data" in terms^ijf^ innpact . The evaluator muist juistify judge- 
ments regarding the extent to which the ct)ncent and processes of a 

j)j->-- - _ — — ___ 

program reflect Its objectives, the program is effective in meeting Its 



goals, the evaluation procedures asjsess the change , the program is seek- 
ing to effibt, arid the evaluatd'r' s translation of quantitative results 
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into qualitative statements is adequate; Th?^ jnstif icatibri of this 



array of judgement^ requires that the evaiuato^ concern himself/ 

* - . S-— o ■ . . . . 

herself with cbristruct^^lidity and value judgements; 

Scriveri (1967) also* emphasized that educational evaluation 

: . . .... 

statements address^^^JolTat "usually" happens with an intervention rather 
than what "might" happen under optiraai or raaximaiiy detrimental cir~ 
cumstances. In addition, he stressed that, educational evaluation always 
bccujirs and must always be interpreted within the context of complex 
social structure. The dynapiic interaction of an intervention with 
aspects of the social system reduces the likelihood of achieving simple 
effects or instant progress. ; 

' ' ' ' ' ' " ' • ' 

The fact retnairis . that is is probabiy^^he case that we shMl often 
have to proceed in terms of rather small differences; that prd~ 
ducihg large differences will usually require a multiple push, 
approach, brie that attacks not^oniy the currtculiim but also the 
studerit-grpiiping procedures , the teacher presentation ^ the class- 
room time allocation, seeking above ail. to develop positive feed- ;. 
back via the long-term effects that inipr<;^vements in e^gV subject ; 
in the school curriculum will eventually produce for ^^Bj^ general ' 
increase in • the level of interest and preparedness. IJp^ is riot 
too depressing a prospects ... We are perhaps *tpo' used to the 
discovery of miracle drugs or technological breakthroughs in the , 
aerospace field to recognize the atypicality of such (apparently) 

instant progress. (pp. 66-67) 

■ ■ ■ . _ ■ / 

Stake (1967a, 1967b) thinks that judgement is only brie of the basic 
evaluation activities; the other is description. Stake's cbricerri with 
desciription may be attributed to his abiding respeqt for the complexity 
bf the educational endeavor and the dangers of evaluatlbri which under- 
estimates this complexity. The evaluator must judge, but he/she must 
also ground his/h^r judgements in context thrbugh descriptibn. , 

Stake (1967a) stressed that three types bf data, antecedent, 
transactional ; ^and outcome, are no >;ii y to describe an educational 
intervention.' An:tecedei>t ilat^i i^" M fiR^torK whirli prcr.edo the 



\ 
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implementation of th^ pib^rani. Trahsactidrial <Jata are those which 

reflect encounters in^^e' activation and evaluation of a curriculum. 

dutcomes, of course, are the changes V7hich are regarded aP the results 

of an Intervention. Too bfteh the sole focus of evaluatic^ni is outcome 

_'_ ' ' _ _ _ _' ' 

data where studies "begin and end with achievement testing", , <Stake , 

19676, p. 5). : " , 

- 

Experimental Posl/tibn 

Campbeli and Stanley (1966) share-^je respect exhibited by . 
the proponents of the first position for the impact of a variety of 
factors upon ^he process of educational evialuatibh.' They think, • 
however, that the most adequate means of dealing v/ith" these factors 
is through the careful use of principles of experimental design* The 
problems proposed by Cronbach, Scriven^ and Stake in "riBriderln^ 
judgement" may be more concisely considered as the lack of confidence 
m&nifest by educators in their ability to secure "adequate and proper 
data" .(McGall, 1923, cited t>y C5mpbell i& Stanley, 1966, p. 1). 

The complexity Qf the environment in which educational evaluation 
research is conducted ^generates tv/b basic concerns: (a) hdW tnuch * 

V - ' ----- 

confidence cap be evaluatbr place in his/her judgement that a given 
change can be attributed to a given Interveritibn, and (b) how gen- 
erallzable is that judgement? From t'|1e perspe'ctive of' Campbell and;^,^- 
StanJey, evaluation is composed^ of judging through the statisttc^i 
analysis bf data and describing through the systematic consWeratibn 
of factors which may irivaliakte results. 

The 'Tlrst cbricern , ^the confidence the evaiuator places In the 



judgement, Campbell and Stanley (l'^66) termed 'Hnternal validity. 
With regard to Internal validity; thi^y proposed "eight classes bf 
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■■ ■ ■ /?^'v'^''- v;. ■ • r .^^^ ■ ^ 

: -V-'-.*- - -- r-* 



extraneous variables" which '^^-If libt'^Strblled In the ejcperltnerital 

■ ' ' ' - . • : i ' . - . : . . 

design^ might produce effects cbrifburided with the effecitiTpf the 

experimental ^imulus" (p. 5). Threats to lhte;rhal/%illdlty are 

- - ' - ' . ■ 

llstedfahd described in Table 5- The primary mj§ans of coritrblling 
threats to Internal validity is through experlmerttal design. 

Campbell and Stanley then proposed that educational research 
activity may be classified ^s: fitting ihtaw;brie of Lthree types bf 
experlmentiy./deslgn : preexperithehtal ^ true expeTlmental ^ and quasi 
experlmentaJ^^^lTie tirife experimental design iSf charact^erized by the 
ability of the rescsarcher (br ' evaltid'tbr) tb 'mariiptilate the independent 
variable and to randomly assign §ub^ects tb treatment groups. The use 
of a true experimental design effectively control^ ""the threats to 



internal validity. 



r 



A quasi-experimental '(i'esigh is used wheii the researcher cannot 
control the manipulation bf the Ind^^endeni: variable and/dr the 

randomization of subjects. The value bf the quasi design is the 

-- - - -- - ^ \ -- -- - - ) * 

opportunity it affbrds the evaluatbr tb specify ot an a priori and r ^ 

_ ■ . _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ _u _' 

herice more objective^ basis the factbrs which Say act "to invai^dat^ 
results. Efforts can then be made tb control these fac?tors. '* 



Internal v^^lidity deals only with the specific natur^.of a given 
judgement; it prbvides nif basis for: tKe application of that judgement-^ ^ 

^ ■ - ' " -V - -- - - ----- " y 

to any other lituatibri. The extent tb^wliich the results of a given y 
experiment can be gerierali^d to other situations Campbeij and^ Stanley, . ^ 



{1966J called e^ctern^l . vaWfflty. . They proposed threats' to extnernal 
validity; these are listed and described in Table 6. 

The nature bf the constructs of internaivind ext|rn^ii^allS^t 



0^ \ 



precludes a^§tiatiy's being both irttefnaiiy • and externally' v^j^d.^'At 



TABLE 5 



THREATS TO INTSSIRtL ..VALIDITY 



V 



1. ; ;HistdS-y ^ 

2. Maturation 

3. testing J, 
A Vv" Instrumentat ion 



5. Statistical regression^: 



6. Mortality 



4: 
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TABLE '6. 

;vi 

THREATS TO EXTERNAL VALIDITyV v ' ' 

1. *: Experimentally acce^^Hte^v population 

2. iStetactionJbf trea^ent^Kfec^^vith subject ctiter^te^istics: 
3'. Multiple treatment ^ritetferehceS' . * 

A. Interaction of history* .anc^tr.eatment effec^,^^^ ^ C 

5. Interaction/of time c^- mea^remerit^rid t|eatj^rnt effects 

6. Pretest "sensitization / ^ , ^ i ' • 

- _ _ i — * ' ' ^ ' ^ A ^ 

7. Hjiwthorne effect ' _ * - 

8. l«reltv aria disrupt^i^ ef f egt' 
s . 9,^^£xperimeriter biasj ' " " ' ^ ^ 

W • , 

' ■ ■ f - ■ ^' 

_- - * ^ 



^ If 
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s_bihevi5oiht in. the • i^esigrf of the evaluatipn, thenVi^n^ t^^searcher must - 




m 



ake decisions, based upon the purposes of the research, these 



de«?isibris may be cdnsidereS^ (1967) terms, "value ^ 



judgements. 



Instructionai bbj:ecEive Mo<Jei . '! . 

i:, _ • . . ^ L 

The third theoretical position; |oward educational evalua^i 

may be seen as an integration of the >prk^of Tyler with that of 



on 



^^iriri^V. Primary^dvocateis of ]^hfs pos±ti%i have been Popham (1964 ^ «^ 
1967^ 1969) arid Glaser (^70), Prevalent chaiacteristi|s of^^i^ approach 
are the speciflcatiori of progtam dbjeptdves ih^ beh&yi^ ' ^^"^^^^ 

careful assessment of th^'^"eritry behavior" or "ijiitiai state" 6f -the 



learri^i the data-based imonitdring of instructioir,. and the a^^psment. of 
• j-prcTgress in meeting goals %irdUgh a criterion-referent^ 



• Although 
advocates b 





bfierits of ^his position are somet:|^es grouped witig^ 
preheri|lve-Tylerian approfch aa^ sha^rin^ a ^ponq^rh 

rs,' ig73^^Pbphain's 



.^4;.^ _ _ . 

* with "^gbal-referericing evaluation" (Wortfien & 

^ ' _^ 

position is radically different from Scriven's in a critical way^. 

^fie <ii3ff^reritiates,cUrrlcular^fev^ from instructional. eWluatibri ; 

. the furictibri of the evaluator is to detefraine the extent to which a^ 

prb^rairi succeeds in a.chieving its obje^^^sl' t^evaluator has rib 

respbrisibility foi:^aking jadgements regarding the theoretl/:al adequa^^ 



of the objectives. 



t 

9 



. Working from the assumpti^in "that the only defensible kiriii <^^i^ 
struct^nal model m^st \e based on an ^sessment 

_ ^ : _'_ J M^- ^ - 

learner.! & behavior J.s actually altered 
provided an objective means for dealiji 




h<i|her br riot the 

3.8)', Pbpham^/ 
three ^typas of dat_a^ 
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4 



specified by Stake (i967a)' as critical to an evaluation: antecedent 
data, transactional data^ and butcbme data. The evaluatbr focuses 



Upon observable behaviors which are relevant^ to tii6, achievement of ^ 
the ol5jectives. in terms 'of ''^antecedent d^ diagnosis is 



• ma 



de of the initial stQte <>f a' leafner%oming into a particular iristruc- 



tional situation" (Glaser^^i970, p. 735. «^ Transactional data include 

the' monitoring ^f delivery of instruction, again in terms of cleavlv _ 

specif li'^and observable behavior. Outcome data typically ^ take the ^ 

V^. ^ ' 

folJin of Criterion-referenced assessment which may or may hot be acc^Jm- 




panied by normative evaluation. 



Adoption x>f a Ijbeoretlcal Perspective 
The th<eoreticai position .adopted in this study was a cbmbinatj.dn . 
Ijpl compressive Tyleriati approach espbused by Ctbribach (1963)', 
Scriven (19§7), and Stake (1967a^ i967b) and the^ experiinental pdsitid;i 
advocated by Campbell and Stanley (196*6). research had_ twq^oa^s : 

^a) to describe as: clepwly^j^d barefUliy as «ssible what happened 



before^ during, andfafter the ilhplemehtatibn- o? th^SLC and^ IE; afpd 



(b^ to jud 
work ased^j 




ef f ectlvehiss of thej p%)gr 
t: these gbals was the 



The strfuctBl^al frame-' 



ats to validitjy'^stelylished 



^y eaSpbell and Stanley d5jr96&) ' and CpoR^d Campbell (1979). 
^ ..'■■'■•>'»'' . • ' ■ ' ' 

This -approach is congriieht with the thepretical foundations sup- 

■ ^ : ^ ^ ■ ^ ' . , ■ 

sorting the-SLC and lE.^J^^h programs are cdgnitiv^ly oriented - and ^ ^ 

tssues of ^ 



. bodth reflect cbnpe 



pi on part of 3ev(S4dper& with the^^s 



constru» validity ^hd V^l^f 



bl ks^ -^iq^rial institut 




■i. 



In addition, both pro^JTams 'V 
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Revjev of Empirical Literature ah(j 
Postuj^atibri of Research Questions 

TijBB amouniiVDf researc l^l^iVity in the area of ediicatidriai eval\ia^-%' 

tipn has increased: dram^tic^li^ sln^e 1950. For the purposes of this ^ - 

stddy, the literature review wa^ limited to cu^ricular evaluatioh^which ' 



> incorporated the characterist ic^^Ubf the comprehensive^ T^^^^iah appkj^h ^ 1 
(ero^^p,^^963; ScriVen, ra67^'Sfak^i 1967a/ 1967b) and/pr experiment a l\ ' ^> 

Jearapbei^t & Stanley, 1966) approa^^.. This restric'^ibn precluded dis- • " v ' 

. ; _ . _ _ _ .. . . ' ■ _ . • i 

cossion of Flanagan' U969)' Project TALENT'i Flander's (1970y iriterpc^ f ' 

• ' tionai studies, Gallagher's ,(1970) observational work with giftf^'.c^ 

.J - ■_ . ^ ^. _ ■ ■ 

dren, Tyfer's (1966) Nafion^l Assessments of "Educatj^ 

: • — • • % ^ ■ ■ ■ . . ^ V ;/ 

itidti of ^ \ 



Neeiey and Lindsl^y's 1^1978) instructional bbjec'tiyis evaluation 




differ^T^t reading programs r , 




Federally Funded Project 



_ -I _ _ ^ --2*r- 
A majc3t^?po^ti^ of the literature of .cui-r.i<9|l 

dpon th^ ef-|^^^.veness of federally .^funded Ijlterve. 





i1?lp2i-, focuses 



fdjectsf This 



5clu4es^ the evaluations bf-^assiv^g^bgr^S''*!^^ ^(^d^tart a^d ^ 
^/ : Follow Thrdixgfi- and the "smaller. SScale Irit^rveritidns whi,c|i preSede^^^^S 
^.^ _'%v7o :bf -^he 'earl|_est ^jd^tiiost ihf lU^^_1^3r%^rd ^re the-Eariy^^ain-; 

in^^ProJe^ct (ETP) "^ray , Klatis , Mille^^ & Fd'rrester, . i966; Gray & 




, 1970; KLaus. S Gray^ 3-968) ahd"^^ PerryN Pre^chs 



Project 



(PPP)- -(W*ilcart * D^ldria, & Lawler, '1972 



In th^ Etpy 6l <:bildren/ selep^d on the basis of fcace..ai1J^ socUo- v< 
economicrftatis (SES) , were ra'nddtnly . Assigned to one .of^hree treatment 
'g^up^^ ChLJdreh'ih the.fiT:^t group (T-1) rec^^ed three s^nroers of 
^tervertti^ ahd^^T^ y^ars df home ^isitation^^hiiSi^n in'^e second 



^4 
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the third group served as thgj^ocai control; A distal ^con^fcpl group '-^ 
wa^ ;^i&t5"^*<^nt±f ied to provide spmi^/protect ion against' tTie /'diffusi^ 



of effect 



the community. 



within 

The prjb^ram of the ETP differed f ro^^conventional p^^crhool 
programs" ^(klauB & Gra]^ 1968, 'p. 11) in f\rBe ways; First, a 
cojicerted effort wa&.inade'to use conventional methods creatively to 

: ^ ; : : ■ ; * i '\ 

achieve carefully specified cognitive and affect'ive goals. Second, 



the teacher-pupil ratio was quite* high and thirds the activities were 

_ " _ ' •_ 5 ' 

selected on the ^asis of their potential contributions ^o later^ school 

... - -■ 't.\4' 

' • . i ■ ' , . 

feuccessv > ' ' 

\ . 

Both cogrtitive and affective variables were ass;essed.^ Perf' 

<t. _ f . ._ . 

_■ ■ : . :_ 

in cognitive areas was evaluated with normatlA^inteiiigence ^"^^y 

achievement tests. 1^ eiperimentai children (T-i and* T<-^,;exhiDited^ 




significantly superior performance ±k thesse areas until tiie^\chlid 

__ -.-1 • . 1'^—^. __ ..::^^rr 

-were in the tf ourth grade, at which time the ef feats, appeared to dissi- 

pate. 



1 
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* _V___ '__7S ' 

(Weil^krt et al . , -^197;^) . veHiidren were seleclic'd fes candidates for the • . •> 

f \ " I I 

prbg'rain bri the ba^i^ of IQ and SES ^gnd were randomly assigned t<y ^ < 

experitnerital or comparison groups. Experimental children were J/^s^ht> 

. _ _ _ ' '__ m _ _ 

half a day, . five )tiays a week from October to May £(br two years.- T^ie ^ 

_ , J . h-- ■• ) 

experimental children showed superior gains 'KI^tE^- ynfn contrast to 
the children in the ETP, the scl^oi' peSormance'' cyf the E childret^ 

improved dyer time.~l!tr tlip'ljg^th grade, ^ ^eir Gal^fomia Achievement *5 

^'^f^ ii-^- '-' -- ^ -- 

Test scores sigr).irlc;ant#y^'^superipr to thos'e ^of control chirdr^n ^ _ 

- - - •> • - V ^ ■ : i» 

(Weikart et al,, 1974). .^v / * 

3>Research axi^ *deinonStra|ion projects of 't^s^^ype^ere iiij^ential 

in the develbptnent §f^ Ipassive' intervention programs as Heaci |,t^rt : 

and Follow Through. MuclT of ^ihe literature focusing upon* ^ucat:i^n§J^:'& 

. .J' ^ ^ - ^- ^-M^S. ^^'.^ 

* evaluation proC^dur^s was stimulate^^by dissa;tisf actioji^vitw v 
tb evaluate t^e ef f qctiveii$Bs df these prograi^. . a^^^^^Hh: ma 

important ^evaluation in terms of generating ^ ^-^3^]*^ 

conducted by the»i(^st-^^ouse Learning Corporatlbn^nfr "UlHo'^nivS^ 
dti.tlie effectivenaSs of Head "start (CicaremT=^969> The plWi;^^ ^ K 

elusions of th^Ohio-Wpstinghous? Study wer^ that full-year^Hrad^Statl-^X^ ^ 

'•' '* ■ ^ — — ' %!^ \ * - ' ^ * .... 

prograMBip^ir ^ave "marg^^ effects on cbghi^ive deyelbpn^^^^^- 
whichfcan stiil feV-Jsrected in* grades ohei^^b^ and three" fiStnt^h JS-J 
Biss'eli^ 1976, p. 5??--But- hai^ no signifiefarit im^t upon affecti-^^ 
l^^elopSent, ^at stmnner prb^a^^ave littj-e e^f|ct txtT perfbrfflance 
in eithe^area, and that Hefd Start>^^jy.<iren reiri^irTl^lbw expected 1 
perfMfflSwfie on Stanford .Acfiieyetoent Test and Illinois Test Ij^Riych^- 
lll^uistic3»^Ab±Tity jfBTft^^^Biss:^li^97D). . — ji^ 

0 the discussion around all lsp;|cfs of tjie study j<Cicirefi,i, Evaiys, 

1 ■ . - ' ««■ ' _ ^ - - - - * "s. I" 

h Schlilef, 1970; Smith Spisselli 1970) teached debate proportions ' • 






d .iriflilariced a more caifei 



:lo*:,'.'ap 





tep>f the "{U.annfed;^tia- 



of the FqiSb^t^pGgtt^iR.te^|^^ 



ougtPprdigraih 2A different "mo'l^^kjirMI^ 
aluSBion of the ef f ect±veries§ 'Of model ^rid t 



selected . VthdiB allw the' 



) \ i_ ^ 



the cdn^arisbri of 



brie ijiodel w|.th arid the r. 

By 1973; six year^ after the cbriSf^tibri of the prbgram arid fbtir 
years before the cbmpletibri bf the eva^uatlbri r^pbrt, priricipal^ 
participants w^re lameritirig the. ambiguity of p1felin|±ri£ 



ry firi^flfigs 



(Rivliri S Timp)arie, 1975). The firial evaluatlbri riBport (^ridersbn, 

St. Pierre^ Prbper, & Stebbiris, 1978) reridered three primary judgenfents. 

1. The effect^ bf the dlffererit mbdels were characterized by 
variability with ribrie bf the mbdels dembristratingN^that it 
could j|>mperisate cbrisisteritlp^ for the academic cons^cj^ences 
/ \ of pbver^^^ ; V ' 

- - '-i^----- *T - - -6-- 

- 2. . Childreri se^rve4 by Follow Thrbugh did ribt exhibit supei 

^ perfbrmarice bri standardized achievemerit tests. 
. 3. The majbri^ Sf childreri^'^etrvecl by F^ipd^- Through still 



|;d9ctionin^.s*b below gr.ade^ level after tliree or 




-5^ 



^ four yeai^jrOf iriterveritidri. (p. 162) 
This"^evaluatibn was rib more pba|gLiv€iy^"^c'cepted ^ than Its Head 



Xt predecessbr . Irideed, House /Claks, McLean, and Walker (1978)% 
^,5:^efe^ tb the^^ssessmenti^aS ''an^unrair evaluation" (p. 132). This^» 




4udgeHferit ^igUvbased upon wiat tbey perceive as problems In th^ciass if ica- 

l^^--'^ , ; V. 

^ -tibri of^He models as ba^ic skills, cognitive-conceptual,' aM Effective*- 
v%f^ the seiei^tixnT^f criteriot^ieasures , and the use ^(^analysis 




bf^bviriarice^fcrr es^itilning^the data. 



Other research has bc^n conducted on a smaller scale.. Button 



(1971) evalu^eed thj^ effectiveness of three curricular programs 
deyelbped^ to teach ^nglish to junior high' cschooi ^todehts^P'l^if ty-^ 
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.1* 



teachers in siX:.^5!Kereht schools served ks experitnerital \tQachers ; there 

_ . . _ . _ !i, . . .... .... 

was_ a control l^pijp in each school. At the end o-f the tHird year of"" 

ihterv^htibh*\ students were tested with five tests, each' bf which 

was dSK^elbpe'd curriculum center personnel. Experimental subjects i 

were superior to cbhtrdls on all irieapures, but there was no difference 

in perfbnnahce amori^ the experimental groups, 

Hurtgermari (19'67) studied the effectiveness of "contemporary 

mathematics curricula" upon mathismatics perf drmance. Two urban sclfo? 

systems participated in the study wit;h 10 classes of children using the 

School Mathematics Study G^ilbup Pro^jmrn (SMS?) in grades 4t through 6. 

_ • , ■ _ 

Teh conip^risbh classes used traditibrial prograitunitig. At the eriff of the 

sixth grade^ foi^r tests were administered to 565 pafticipatlng children. 

• _ \ _ : t ... : 

The results are interesting in tt^^t there were significant differences 

. .- • 1 - - ^V- - ._^_V u-^ 

' in, favor bf -b^lr experimiBrital arid, cbntrd^f- children depend;fng upon the 

content bf the-^^s'i^?- Cofnparlson c^iiidren scpr^diMghrer on^both sections 



4 / 



bf: the Califbr^a Arithmetic Te^S^Mlv 



ilifbrisia'uol 



rmed signif 



- icantly higher bri tl^e Calif*^riSia'^onfeinpiox^ feat; there 

N^as no diTferenc^ f^pi^ted o^tJ^^^^gg/D^I^^H^^ Attitude 



Scale, No pre 

ft.' 



enc^ re 
etes^ d 





data ,were fepottea Qr 



intonp'^tion relgar 



the staridattfliza Instri 



SHe/dbri, Nichols, and Lashin8SPr--(i967) Sfeed the Stanidrd' Achieve- 
iaerit Te^'tWsAT) among otters tp examine, the elfectijreness' of three reading 
prdgtams^ ' B^iic ^ Readers , ^nge^^^tructar a^^\H'^a3in^_^Se^ i ^^d^ 



^ngeTK Stractaraa^-R^adin& Series I arfd^ 
r.- , The^fe was amhiil^i0^tp ^Sldr 
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L^ebeman atid Selinan (Note. 14) evaluate'd the ef f ecti*y,eness of a 
cognitive develdpmentai curriculum updgi^ the inbtal stage develbpmerit 
of primary children. Six 'el*kss^s of children (N=68) participated iti 
the study; '^our of the classes used the experimental curriJranBB&ft * 




two serviefCT as cdmpariadti. / In the four ^experimental clas^^|P!|ff?^^&b of 
.i;he teachers were given t rain irig^^j^ cognitive develbpnferital th€6r;y. 



The dependent variable 1 



^ as measured by perf diTnarice on 




udy was stage of moral^evelbptnerit 




ts of moral dileinirias, Experi-^.; 
1 ciiildrep r^dfeiv^^^^ ^ based dri the currieulum twice a 

Bek fdria full y^^te; t^y *were 'tested at tli^ begiririirig^^ mi<lSle and 



merit a 



nd of fte schodl year. The experimental chiiTdren exhibfted perfbrtnaticfe 



Ih was statistically superidr td that df cdmparisdn children^ There 



waSc-rid difference in the performance of children taught by teachers who 
ha^,>^(BHeived training and thoS^ who had not, "In ^act, the ."biggest 



y: ■ ■ . . ' V . _ . - . . " .. ... _ ... . . . ^ 

gi^ins dccurre^^ not in an e3?pert-ied ci aas*, ^^ut in^h& class rof tli^ lay 



t(^acher who showed the gijeat^^^ in^terest in f^^^rbgram, its techniques. 



and\the underlying theory (Lieb:e"rm"^P"fif' Seirfii^n^ 



^elsh Ci969)/^^i^^d. *:urricuia 




p.-8). * 



r j^aluation' iiterati^^ tn ^science 




icatlbn following a period of intense actjPWty in the field stit^aiartiedl 

_^ , 

bV the^Natlonai Defense Education /Act: of 1958. After carefully examxhfiig 

4^6 *mgjdr projects; he reached t,hj| following cone 

1. N::n^teji^ projects repdrted the 'use of 
1%^ Eighr projects Indidat ed"^"some attemp 
e'^ali^a^ion. ^ 
_ 3» Four: of the-iT^ pr^ptts employ iSg/c^^rol gr^Jups us3 ^ 
^ ' r^^om pro^j^dures J[5 assign subj^^^to- treaS^jtt><^!^dition^^ — 
4. . ?u6lis^fSstu^ie^fc^ed "some typ^e^S^experijninta^ 
• : There, w^s ^ lndl-jBBon^f^ovemCT^^ttyay_ from thq^exclusiNT^pr^ ^ 

' " " fc3e- ^Questionnaires for inst-*^ _ / v > 

ProSjfiins ' *of multiple t tests. 




' ^t^^qq^te degrees o? £^?ed.pm fpr^ 
f^ CT g to Sse covariate adjfisP' ^ 



on. >" . / \ * 3"^ 

on* t oward 'the mea«i. 

fistical tests, and / 

vja^ljteA th ' 




4 




teratura./ 
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Welsh's review is particularly. distressiig whe?^ oh^ considers 
the extent of concern, eveif at the lay level, for t&& efficacy of 
science arid mathematics programs * during tKis period. 



^ ■ . . ' '^p^^i^^ 

Curricular Evaiuatloh in Special Education 
In 1968, ' Dunn called for the establishmeiit^.^S^^..a national network 
*bf special education curriculum development cen'^^B. , it is signify 
,icarit in reviewing speciaiV^dtication curricular evaluation studies 
to consider that special feducators were caiiing for* cur ricj^um -develop- 
ment centers. ;a't approxiSfeteiy the same time educators: , in other areas 

______^_X-^-.v-i---.-.-'- 

were dem^jtidlrig more rts^^^s \a^i teat ion oi rese,firch principles to 
sUTiimativfl: evaluation.' ^ ^ ' . ' 

■ \ _ . - ^ - ' 

^tt'^i^ also important to realize that th6 field has generated little jp 

response to"-©anft''s challenge. As late as 1977^ Cawle^ said^ r 

I do not brieve w,e havft *adeqpate cucricular alternatives today . 
Nor do i be|ieve , thaf we have ever had adequate. curricular 
alternatives. . hate ^q*. think that Public LawJ94-142, the 
Education f or AliVHandicapR^d /C^ Act _. . /'is gp«>g to 

place <OTiiiions of">e4iars ipto- a system of education which tias 



/yet to ^it^ate aiterna^ve ciirricular models ^arid programs to 
meet the- needs o f >tiTes^--dtvi Idr en . |p . ^25)^ ^ ^ 

An accurate persp^cfi^;>^^^n^ si^tus of j^^if^iciiijar evafuati<|5l in 

f lejoblk def iriit^n ^^f''<^^ 



special epucat^on wi 
^ an^^evi^ati^i :;^(^rric:ulum^wi 





4 

3 



ude ^ ^ecif^^d 



proces/, or, ciont^rtt jand pTOcessr^a^u&tibn^^iil, ref er^tdv eJtp^riinfent 



In 1965,^ 



, vGol Ate'ir?t 



Moss i *arid J^K^St^ edptfucted ..a 



Iff! 



3§SS 



»eciai 
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merilar'\ study (Campbell & Stanley, 1966)^^^ 

education pt^ramming usijig^the lllitibig Ci^ric^^«^ & J^ r 4 

Sie|le^.'^58). .^Selection of -^libject^ fcTr^j^^e^ t^^^f een- 

pB spei 



ing of 193^ enteririg^-flTrst^^^ad^^ra iii^^chool^sysb^s^hich 




A.1 





80. 



' education programs with the Primary Mental Abilities test 

,) . ■ 

Children who scored at* or below* 85 on the PMA (N-209) were tested 
- r' ^ ' . ^ :^ t ' 

t with the Stanford-Bin^ Intelligence Scaie-Form^L (SB). The 129 

• Who "qualified" a-i edacabie meatally retarded (IQ belov? 85) were 

randomly assigned to regular fitst grade or special education classes. 

The children were monitored for four years in three areas: intellectual 

functioning i academic achievement, ^nd perso^iality/social adjustment. 

-.\ An array of standardized -measures was used f^^the first two dependent 

variables. Personality and social ad justment Jj^ere assessed via experi^ 

______ M^-^--' 

» mental prcjcedurefe; specifically develope<J; iil^®rufflehts ^ Arid intetviews 
wifh parents. Teachers in the special ed^^JHlc^ classes used the 
liiinois eufricu^um Guide (Gq^steiri & ,Si^|^, %9?3|;5 in conjunction 



ellectual -y academic. 



*i?>.jt4*with an inductive teaching michodology. ^ 

The hypotheses of the study wer^ Iha-t 'fch 





^fsbnSHJ^y development chi-ldreiij^erved in special 



signiftcahtly, exceed that of* gimi,laisphildreh served 



In regular programs. Analyses- of the data in accordance yith the 



stated hyp es "re^vealed no significant differences except iri certain 



^A pS^t* hoc ahalysfs )b^f the. data wa^stimulated by the fact that 



many chilyeri iri'^lkxth special and regular 



rbet^r_-iPTO*the se<5(5tTd administratibri of tlfe SB th«4: they could no longer 
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rsonality^ detf^Japmerit . 



r 




classeS^et 



rfdnned so much 



Itiiaateljlrregarcfed as men^ll«|eta:^ed. Th& average terminal 

: _ \^ :} ^ T _ _ _ _ 

lOicif tBe child^^(trte^^er^e of J^e scopes from the last two admin- 

t6 dl^^iddJtEft eHMdren /in high 



SB) wal used _ 
. ^ThtS rfesulted i^aour 



c^ps of children^ H^gh 






Ability Special eia^s; 

Special Glass; towMbiiity Regular Glass. 
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High Ability Regular Glass; Low Ability 



Within these/four groups of children, the original hypotheses 
"were" reexailined, in terms of tnteiiectaal development, the High 
Ability children in either^type of program showed increased IQ 
scores over the four years^of intervention. The Low Ability children 
exhibi^d increases in IQ ^^^^^S^^^^^^^^'^^^ ' sabsejquent 'y^rs , 

their scores^ecreased so t^j^^^^r^^^^rolS^ /tQs were appl^xim^tely ^ 
the same as the entry IQ.^ Post>noc anaiysesMqr the area of academic 



achievement revealed significantly superior pfterformance by the Low 



4^ • 



Ability Special Glass children in reading and language^ ^^rithini^^fcifc , 

{ ' y '" ' ■ ' ' ' '■ 

aiid social information. in addition, with the- high aBilitjr groups- ^ 

there was ^ tren ds toward higher achievement in f avoir of the ^^Riilar^^ 
class children. : . 3 > ' ^ ' 

, Social and personal ad justine'ht were evaluated il% three ways: 



mothers' 'evaluations of their cfiil^Teh's performance^' neighborhood - -^ 



sociograin,:^aij^ studies of dly^rgeiit;:^^ risk ,takihglf and anxiety, 



The expectation that the special class . children would exhlbrt nl<3>re_ 
"^avcnrable adjustment was supported> ■ 



In 1969, Gojjdstain^^ Ki^^hio, and Minskofjf 



^tKe_^iindis study les^|>tbhtr^:Jed .m^ 




the attempt wa^^'tHe ^^ablishmeBjfcbf einiternai • 

Stanl^dsfcl966). "Apart' |t^m§^he spottiness V£ tHe results, th^- inOst ' * 

t ^. - . ■ - - - - _ - - _ - - . . - 

serious^ shortcoming of th^ Illinois study .is foqnd iln. the fact thaf- 

it cannot be generalized' ip thbugl^^^r deed t^ existing special^' cl^fes^^^ 



programs" ^^GaldsteiSet aLitriiL9^ * \S^ifically, th^randoffl 

assignment of children to spe^al educatio^^asges^ (created -an unlbonSionly 
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) 



hbmagenebu§. sample^ thi? teachers had been trained tn a single teacher 
training prbgram arid had available a unique set of resources. 

Fifty teachers (38 experimental and 12 comparisdn) and 335 
pjrima^y- level meritally retar<ied children participated in the stujly. 

__ - - - • w - - - _ 

The purpose of the research was to exaniirie t^hSf^Jklll of teachers in"" 



using ari experimerital curriculum arid method, to nfeasjire the imp 

_ . " . _ _ ■ _ ■ _ ^.'^ - 

of the curriculum arid method upbri the students, arid tb liivestlgate 

the relationship bf bacRgrburid characteristics tb effect?ive use of 

- - - - : :.■ . . -i- ' ■ 

the curriculum arid methbds. All teachers were giveri the Ulipbis 

. •■ _ _ ♦ . ' .' . . ^ - " . 

Curriculum Guide; experimerital teacher* were trairied iri wbrkjshops and 

•• . -_ ^ ■ ■ » • _ 

- " ' ■ - ■ - - - - - - ._ _ _ ^. _ _ 

iriservice prbgrams bri the use bf the 'guide arid the Inductive teaching 

_ . :■ ' ^_ ^ . _ f ; * 

methbd. The project lasted fbr three y^bars and employed a variety of , 

■ - ^1 " ■ ■ • '*t ■.''^ . - 

qUarititalEi^je arid qualitative r4siearch piScedures. The children were 
testedft fbr example, with standardized tests oiLacademic achievement, 



i 



iritelligerice arid ' divergent thinking. In addition, researchers ot?served 

- >J( - . ^ _ \i J 

teachers, cbriducted* ipterviews and recorded Ti^^^ons 

Data are rep^t^ bri 2^ t^|c^ers (17 experitier^ta^ and 7 comparison)" 



id"f^a chUdreri. Gbldsteiri et al. (1969) found qaallf±ed support fe>r 
the expectatibri , that experitriental t^c^ers waoid us^the carric^lum and 
nietfibd mbre thari compalrison, strong .^pport for this •relationship befween 

use bf the curriculum and use of the method^ no support for the ^Jxpected ' 

• * • • '■ ■ - . * . . _ , 

. . 5 _ _ _ _ . ; : ^ * 

relatibt^hip between backgroutj^ characteristics of teachers and their ^ :^f,'h 



emehtatipri^f the method and curticqio^i. ; In terms of^ the "children 'si 
p^rfbrmanbe' on cridl^on measuresi the expeijftnental children were sigriif7 ^ 
icahtly" superior to coniparisdn chiidtMi on" tests- of divergent t^hinklng 



developed b 



enceand coiieagues. 
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MICROCOPY RESOCDTION TEST CHART 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STANDARD REFERENCE MATE-RIAC 30lOa 
(ANSi and ISO TEST CHART No 2) 



8^ 

Other studies have exarhiried methods of teaching. These studies 

Will be reviewed briefly since both the SLC arid IE iricdrpdrate rather 

specific instructional procedures into the curricular design. Petry 

(1973) compared the effects of special educatidri placement, regular 

class placement and one-to-one tutbririg upon the reading arid math 

achieyement of 266 neurologically handicapped childreri.- The criterion 
« 

measure was the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) ; rid" sigriificant dif- 
ferences were detected after ihterveritibri. * • 

Romeo (1975) also used the WRAT td det^mirie the effectiveness of, 
three intervention strategies with mildly haridicapped children. The 
three strategies approaches were directive' teaching or, the programmed 

presentation of math problems, directive teaching with data retrieval, 

_^ 

programmed presentation with emphasis upon orderly recall of critical 
information, and traditidrial strategies. Intervention lasted 10 weeks. 
The expectation that childreri taught with directive teaching plus data 
retrieval would exhibit superidr performance was not supported. 

DeBoer (197^) cdmpared traditional with "computer-managed" programs 
of instructidri. Iri traditional programming, the sele<^tion and sequencing 
of instruct idrial tasks are determined by the teacher; with computer 
managed prdgraras, the teacher enters certain information into a computer, 
arid it generates an instructional sequence. Seventy-one learning disabled 
childreri were taught with traditional instruction and ^8 received computer 
mariaged programs. The children's academic achievement was assessed be- 
fdre arid after intervention with the PlAT. There was no difference iri 
perfdrmance. *: 

Fafard (1976) studied the relationship between verbal iristructidns^ 
arid the performanc^ of learning disabled children bri wbird problems in 
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math. Three types of instructions vzere used: structured ihstructidriis , 
guided questions, no specific instructions. In addition^ two types 
of word problems were used. One ty{)e had only relevant information; 

the other had extraneous information. The dependent variable was the 

0 

student's performahte on 20 verbal arithmetic problems; perfdrmarice 
was Evaluated along four dimensions: time required to solve this problems 
number of correct solutions, number of misoperatibris and number of compu- 
tational errors. Main effects V7ere found for problems with extraneous 
information along the dimensions of time for sblutidri arid riumber of 
misoperations. There was also a significant iriteractidri between type 
of instructions land problems with structured iristructidris yielding 
more effective perfonnance oh problems with extrariedus information • ^ 

Quinn (1977) examined the effectiveness df- dperarit techniques 
as compared to traditional methods iri iricreasirig academic achievement 
and social competence. Thirty preaddlescerit children participated in 
the study with half being taught with each prdcedure. There was no 
difference in the academic perfdrmarice; Quinn indicated statistically , 

significant imprdvemerit iri sdcial competence but cited no information 

- - - 
regarding -how it was measured. 

* Research has been cdtiducted with instromentai Enrichment in Israel 
and Ndrth America. Iri the Israeli project (Feuerstein, Rand, Hoffman, 
Hoffmari, & Miller, 1979) 114 subjects^ half of whom had IE for two years 
and half df whdm were exposed to the traditioSal curriculum were tested. 
Five areas were examiried: general intellectual functioning, specific 
cognitive furictidriirig,' basic scholastic skill, classroom interaction 
and silf-cdricept. Usirig a pretest-posttest ' bat tery of IQ tests^ 
Feuersteiri et al. fdund "substantial support from the findings pertaining 
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to general ai^d to specific intellectoai functions, partial Support from 
measures of scholastic skill and classroom interactions arid no support 
from measures of self-concept" (p. 548) • 

Haywood arid Arbitman-Smith (1981) found significant main effects 
for treatmerit arid trials On Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests (Noriverbal) 
in k pilot testirig of the IE program. Data from the second year of iriter- 
ventiori iridicated certain groups of experimental children outperformed 
comparison children on subtests of PMA and achieved significantly higher 
grade equivalerit scores on the Math Diagnostic Arithmetic Test. Iri 
addition^ childreri classified educable mentally retarded shov/ed sigriif- 
icantlv superior increases; in performance on the General Irifbrmatiori 
Subtest of the Peabody Individual Achievement Test Ind the Piers-Harris 
Childreri' s Self Concept Scale. 

Childreri iri the Phoenix sample of the North Americari Project 
showed sigri€ficantly superior gains in performance bri the Standard 
Progressive Matrices and the Lorge Thorndike Nbriverbal Iritelllgence 
Test. Statistically significant' differences were also detected between 
experimental and control children on the P'icture Motivation Scale. 

Rothaizer (1981) studied the ef f ectiveriess of IE in "demonstrating 
the significant c5gnitive remediation is pbssiblis'' (p. 18) with juvenile 
offenders. Forty students participated iri a 2-week intervention with 
IE; subjects receiving IE exhibited sigriif icantly superior performance 
on the torge-Thorndike Nonverbal Intelligerice , Test , selectedUtems from 
the 'Standard Progressive Matrices, and items from the Learning Potential 

' 

Assessment Device. \ . 
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Research t^ypectations - * 

On. the basis of theoretical literature regarding the develbpmeht , 
of the Ste (Goldstein, 1957; Goldstein & Goldstein, "1980; Goldstein^ 
Note 1, Note 2, Note 3, Note 5) and IE (Feuerstein, 1979, 1986, 
Note lb, Note 11) presented in Chaptjer I theoretical pbsitibris 
toward evalaation research (eampbell & Stanley^ 1966; Cook^S Campbell^ 
1979; eronbach, 1963; Scriven, 1967; Stake, 1967a, 196Tb) and empirical 

literature dealing with cux-ricular evaluation, quafititative and quali- 

___ • ^ __ 

tative research expectaticjns were propos(^d. They are presented below. 



Quantitative Research Expectatibris 

\ 

I. Treatment 1 (StC) 

A. Students in,t.his group are expected to perforin significantly 
better than students in Treatment III (Comparison) on all- 

^^measures . ' ^ 

B. Students in this group are expected to perform significantly 
better than students in Treatment 11 (IE) on the Test of 
Social Inference arid Social Knowledge Aigsessment. 

II* Treatment II (IE) 

A. Students in this grbup^are expected to perform significantly 
better than studerits in .Treatment II . (Comparison) qn all mea- 

j 

sures. I 
/ . B.. Students iri this group are expected to perform significantly 

better than studerits in Treatment I (SLC) on the Standard 
Prbgressive Matrices. ^ 
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Qualitative Reisearch Expectations 
I. Children whd^have been taught with the Ste should be able to "think 
critically." A person who thinks critically should be able to: 

A. Recognize the existence of a problem 

B. ^ Organize information that relates to the task 

C. Solve prdblems 

1. Produce several alternative solutions j 

I ^ 

2. Identify potential obstacles - , 

3. Specify ways to cope with or avoid obstacles. 

ii. Children who have been taught iCith the SLC is able to "act ihde- 

tk___— _ _ _ " " " _ 

peridehtly." This means that the child is able to function in a 

variety of settings without disrupting the harmony of the environ- 
tiient . 

ill. Children who have been taught for a full year vzith the SLC should 
be able to use subject matter knowledge and skills to solve 
problems. 

Specific skills are: 

A. Understanding of why one reads ' 

B. Ability to solve word problems in mathematics 

C. Ability to apply processes and skills to daily livirig. 

iv. Children who have been taught V7ith the SLC will have more positive 
attitudes toward school. 
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CHAPTER ill 



V . QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE METHOD 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe the two methbdoldgies 
used in' this study. The first section of the chapter discusses each 
aspect of the quantitative method from the experimental design to 
threats to validity. The second section addresses procedures used to 
collect qualitative data. _ , . 

Quantitat ive Be sign 
The experimental design used in the study was a modif icatioft of 

the Non-Equivalent ContrcYL Group Design (Campbell & Stanley, 1966), a 

- - I . 7 - - - 

quasi-experi^tital design cl|03en because random assignment of the 

subjects ^as\|bt possible. The design is represented graphically in 



Figure 1. .Treatment Group 1, the subjects receiving instruction with 
the SLC, was cdniposed of 65 children in six classes. Treatment Group 2, 
subjects receiving IE was made up of 36 children in three classes. The 
original design included six classes of children receiving IE; a 
variety of factors operated to reduce the number of ciassesNComparable 
to the six SLC groups to three. Treatment Group *3-consisted of 62 chil- 
dren in six classes receiving traditional special education programs. ;^ 

^ . " __ 4 

The specific nature of these programs is presented in Appendix B. 

Selection of Teachers 
Participating Ci^achers were selected through a multi-stage process. 
Aii teachers of Noncategorical Comprehensive Development classes (NCD) 
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in the Metropolitan Nashville-Davidson County Public School Systeiii- 
were sceeened so that teachers working with children above the chrbnb- 
logit:al age (CA) 11 could be identified. Feuerstein (1979) designateiS- 
this age as the youngest for which IE is appropriate. Noncategorical 
Comprehensive Developraerit classes at the elementk'ry level operate as 
predominantly self-contained programs for Sildly handicapped children. 
Children in these classes may be officially classified as mentally 
retarded, learning disabled, behavior disordered or exhibiting learning 

problems. ■ 

From the teachers so identified, a representative of the Research 
and Evaluation Department of the School system generated a 'list of 
teachers who had demonstrated coSpetence and were receptive to innova- 
tion. Teachers were then -invited Jto participate in training workshops 
for IE or the SLC. The initial IE workshop was held in January 1980, 
under the direction of Feuerstein and his colleagues from theisraeii 
IE project. Six NCD teachers were among the participants at the work- 
shop. They used IE materials from two instrumeritss , Organization of 

Dots, I, and Orientation' in Space with Support during-the spring of 

I ' ^- 

1980. These teachers also attended a summer workshop conducted by 

the North American IE Project Staff, and a winter workshop in January ^ 

1981, led by Feuerstein. 

Six other NCD teachers participated in the SLC workshop in 
August 1980. The training sessions were conducted l^y H; Goldstein 
and M. Goldstein. The SLC teachers began using the materials ^t the 
beginning of the 1980 school year. Six coinparison teachers were re- .^.^ 
cruised from the list generated by the Research and Evaluation personnel. 
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Selection of Subjects 
Sabjec\s In the study were students in NCD classes in the Metro- 
politan Nashville School System.. All stu($ents asslghertl to the 
classes of participating teachers wete considered potential subjects. 
Students were included in the study upon receipt of parental permlsslbh 
iettersX^ A total 163 students participated in Study. Tv7ehty 

students (12%) were lost through attrition; the final sample ^ therefore ^ 

• . . ■ - i } 

included, 1A3 student s . Characterist Ics of the subjedts are presented 

in Table 7. 

7 . TABLE 7 

. ■ CHARACTERISTICS 'OF THE CHILDREN 



SLC IE C 



High Ability (IQ-76) 


28 


21 


33 


tow Ability (IQ-75) 
\ 


* '27 


12 ' 


22 . 


Male 


35 


25 


38 r. 


Female 


" . 20 


• 8 


17 


Black 

* 


^ ' ■ 21 


9 


■ 21 . 


.White 


: " " 35 


"25 


34 


Edupable' Mentally Retardell^^ 


18 


5 


19 


Learning Disabled 


30 


23 


3d 


Learning Problem 


' : 7 


5 


. ' 6 


♦ 

< 
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Independent ^afinblcH 

The Independent vnrtnhies in the study were Instrumental Eririchmoht 
(FeiieriSteln, 1980) and the Social Learning Curriculum (1974 ^ 1975^ iri 
press). These programs have been described in detail in Chapter I- 
During the course of this project, IE teachers taught four instruments: 
Orgarvlzatlqri of Dots, I, Orientation in Space, Analytical Perception, 
and Comparisons. \ 

the StC teachers used materials f roili phases 11-16 of the SLC with 
brie, teacher also using prefab Tication field-test material from the 
Prbblem-Orlented Social-Vocational Adaptation Program (POSVAP). These 
teachers selected particular phases in accordance with their perceptions 
of tl^e students' needs- The amount ofidir¥;GCt instructional time devoted 
to trie materials averaged four hoars per week for both ihtervent Ibhs , 
I.e., tiie teachers* inst ract lonal schedules allotted one period, a day, 
five days a week to IE or the SLC. During this p»erlod of time, the 
teachers worked directly from the phase books of the SLC or the teachers* 
guides of the IE program. 

Most of the SLC tethers used the content and procedures of the 
SLa ''indirectly** for additional instructional time. The amount of in- 
direct usage varied as a function' of the content of the phases which 
were adopted, tfie content /of other academic material, particularity 
language arts and reading, the extent of iriterriallzat Ibri bf the Logical 
inductive Method ^LIM) ^ and the overall School schedule. 

This usage of the SLC did not cbrresaphd jEo developers' Irstentions 
that it be used as a core curriculum. Wbrk bil; mbst bf 'the comprehensive 
carricular programs available in special educatibti, e.g., Project MAtH 
(bawiey, Goodstein, Fitzmaurlce» Lepbre, Secjlak, & Althaus, 1976), 
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Pfo joct MORF (Bieborlyi t.ont , Krilitz^ KoMtor^ S McLerihi 1974) and the 
Sj>C was bogun wlu^n the modol «orvice ch»l ivory fiystoni In Hpecinl odiica- 
t ion WHS tlie sol f-contained class (Cobdstoin^ Note 15), In tc'rins of 
tliis study i this usage served to equate instructional time with the two 
interventions, i.e., children taught with the SLC recc^ived approximately 
the same amount of direct instruction with SLC materials as children 
taught with IE. 

De pendent V ar iables and Instrumentation 
Dependent variables of evaluation research must reflect the goals 
of the program(s) being evaluated. The goals of both IE and tfic? SLC 
have been presented. In order to deal with the 16hg~rahge nature of 
the goals and the limited period of intervention, tv70 types of dependent 
variables were studied: first-order and second-order. First-order 
dependent variables were directly related to the independent variables. 
Theoretically, the first^order dependent variable served as a link 
between the independent variable drid the secbhd-brder. depehderit variable 

%. - - - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _____ 

The clearest example in -this study is the relationship 4?iBtweiBri IE, the 
first-order dependent variable of intellectual furictibt^rig, and the 
second-order dependent variable , academic achievemieht . 

Fitst-Ord^r Dependent Variables ^ 

General Intellectua l Func tibriirig 

and Cognitive Mbdif iability . 

_ _ : _ _^ 

Both IE and the SLC emphas ize . thfe development of problem-solving 

abilities which are grburided in cognitive processes; the modification 

of cbgnitive structures is a basic goal of IE and an implicit objective 

of the SLC, i.e., imprbvemerit intellectual functioning would affect the 

ihdividual's^ability to think critically. 
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Gonornl into 1 lec t nfil functtontng was assessed with Standard 
Pk^gresstyi^ Matrtres (SPM) (Rnven, I960). Standard Progrc^ssiVe 
Matrtccs is n normative scale which assesst^s an individuat's "capacity 
for observation and clear, thinking" '(R^ven, Gourt , & Raven, 1976, p. 
The scale ts divided into five sets of 12 problems. Each problem con- 
sist*^ of an incomplete geometric figure or an incomplete set of geometric 



figures; The subject is asked to stady^ the problem, identify the theme 



which governs the relationship of the parts of the figure or the figures 

I . _ __ _ _ 

and solve the problem by selecting the correct piece or figure. Stabil- 
ity reliability is .87 for subjects over chronological age 13. 

Sorial Inference 

major goal of the ^StG is the development of the ability to infer 
correctly, particularly in social contexts. A specijLic impairment in 
cognitive functioning according to the IE theory '(Feuers tein , 1980) 
"is impaired inferential thinking. 4. 

The instrument selected for measuring ^liis variable was the Test 
of Social Inference (TSI) (Edmonson, Leland^ deJung, S Leach^ 197A). 
The TSI consists of 30 pictures; the child is asked to examine a pic- 
ture and make inferences, from it regarc^|ig the nature of the social 
situation. The TSI was considered particularly appropriate for this 
study because inference is a basic sstep in inductive problem solving 
and because the test has been nbrmed for retarded and honretarded 
persons. Coefficient of test-retest reliability with mentally retarded 
subjects is .90. In addition, the TSI was influential in the develop-- 
ment of the Test of the Hierarchy of Inductive Knowledge (THINK) (Smith 
& Greenberg, Note 11) • 
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Problem Sol ving 
» — 

The ultimate goal of the SLC is to increase efficiency of problem- 
solving skills; Feuerstein (1979, 1980) addresses the heed to 'solve 
problems in each phase bf^ the mental act: input, elaboratibtl, arid but- 
pat. The primary test used to assess problem-solving abilities of the 
children was Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFFT) . (Kagari , Rbsmari, Day, 
Albert, & Phillips, 1964). ' 

The MFFT was designed to assess the extent of reflectivity br 
impolsivity exhibited by students. It is a nonverbal test which was 
used as an indicator of cognitive style. The child is preserited with 
a test booklet which contains a stimulus picture at the top arid six ^ 
similar pictures below. The task is to match the stimulus exactly. 
Messer (1976) reports range of reliability fbr respbrise time of the 
MFFT .58-. 96 and for error rate .34-. 80. 

In addition, the Test of the Hierarchy of Social Knowledge (THINK) 
(Smith & Greenberg, Note 16) was used in a pilot fashion with some of 
the subjects. The THINK specifically evaluates the subject's ability 
to apply the steps in iriductive problem solving in social situations. 
It consists of sets of pictures which share a theme. The test may be 
regarded as ^an extension arid refiriemerit of the TSI since it assesses 
the child's ability tb identify the nature of the problem, to propose 
and evaluate pbssible sblutlbris arid to combine the optimal Strategies 
into a generallzatlbri or rule (Smith & Greenberg, in press). 

Social Kribwledge^ ; 

The cbriterit of the SLC focuses specifically upon social irifbnriatibri 
Social kribwledge was proposed, therefore, as a first-order dependent 
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variable. A careful exaiiiihatidri of available instruments revealed 
ho ribrihative tests of social knowledge which would be appropriate 
for this study. The research proposal had called for criteribri- 
referericed assessment based upon the "Assessment of Phase Knowledge 
Charts" of the SLC. The proposal also specified social knowledge 
as a dependent variable for the SLC treatment groups only. - 

Prior to the ihitiatibh of the study^ it was decided that data 
bri this variable shbu!^ be collected fbr all children, SLC, IE, arid 
cbmparisbri. At the time of pretestirig, ari attempt was^ade to assess 
in a criteribri-referericed fashion^ the social kridwledge of the chil- 
dren receiving the SLC. Lack of satisfactibri with the irifbnnatibn 
acquired led to the develbpirierit bf a general social knowledge inventory 
The survey cbrisisted bf 25 qtiestibri^ drawn frbm^the "Assesisment of 
Phase Knov7ledge Charts" iri the six phases bf the SLC used in the 
study (nb questibris frbiri the POSVAP phases were included). The inven- 
tory arid prbcedures used fbr admiriistratibri arid scoring are included 
iri Apperidix C ; ' ' 

Second-Order Dependent Variables 

Ac^demic^ A chievemen t 

The ^^iricrease in efficiency and proficiency of cognitive function- 
ing is logically correlated with expected improvement in academic 

If ^ 

perfbrmance. This is especially so with a school-based intervention. 
The Peabody Iridividual Achievement Teist (PIAT) :(Dunn & Markwardt, 1970) 
provides a measure bf iridividual achievement. The PIAT is composed of 
five subtests: readirig recognition, reading comprehension, arithmetic, 
spellirig, arid general information. Normative use of the PIAT was 

iid 



iriapprdpriate since there was no exceptional children in the nonning 
sample. Raw scores can be compared and evaluated, however; 

The original iriteritibri was to use all the subtestis of the PIAT; 
In order to reduce the ambilnt ,6f testing time required of the children 
arid tb "prevent the duplication bf testing efforts, only the General 
Irifbrinatibri Subtest was used. The schbbl system administered Individual 
Criteribri-Referericed Tests in Reading and Math (Educational Progress 
Corporatibri, 1978)^ tb all childrisn' in this NCD classes. Reliability 
coefficierit is .80. 

Persoriality-Mbtivatiori Factor^ 

Irituitively, the way a child feels about the schooling experience 
wbuld be expected tb affect his/her conception of self. If educational 
programs are mbtivatirig and meaningful, schooling should be a more 
pleasant arid fulfilling experience. 

The persbnality-motiyation factor examined in this study was self- 
concept. The instrument used was the Piera-fiarris Ghildren's Self 
Cbricept Scale (PH) (Piers, 1969). The PH has been used with mildly 

handicapped children to examine the effects upon self-concept of partial 

_ ^ 

reintegration into regular programs and the relationship of academic 

achievement and self-concept (Rogers, Smith, & Coleman, 1978; Strang * 
Smith, & Rogers, 1978). The PH yields a general or composite self- 
concept and six cluster scores, reflecting subdivisions of self-cbricept : 
Behavior, Intellectual and School Status, Physical Appearance arid 
Attributes, Anxiety, Popularity, and Happiness arid Satisf actibri. Full 
scale reiiabiiity coefficient is . 77 . 
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Treatment 

Five of the six SLC teacheris begaii using the materials at the 
beginning of the school year. Each teacher selected the phase of the 
curriculum which he/she believed to be most appropriate. The sixth 
teacher elected to begin formal use of the SLC at the beginning of the 
second grading pisridd, the first week in' October. She chose to do 
this because she felt she needed the opportunity to "practice" teaching 
inductively, arid she believed she would be more comfortable in doing 
this with material which she had previously developed. 

The three IE teachers began using the materials after pretesting 
had beeri cbriducted by the priraary IE project. Their initiation coiri- ^ 
cided with that of the sixth SLC teacher. Although five of the six 
SLC teachers began u^ing the materials earlier than the IE teach*s, 
the IE teachers had used the- materials in a supported practicum in 
the spring. Comparison of the pretest scores of children V7hb began 
the intervention in SeptembeEs:with those who began in October revealed 
no significant differences. I 

A concerted effort was made to su^^ort the SLC teachers iri their 
attempts to .implement the intervention. The activities of the train- 
ing workshop were audiotaped and transcribed. From the trariscriptiori , 
a "guide" (Hail, Note 17) was developed and distributed to teachers. 
In the early stages of the project, I visited the teachers at least 
once a V7eek; in addition, weekly cbritact by visit or phone continued 
throughout the study. Current papers by Gbldsteiri were copied and 
distributed as were portions of Curriculum Research and Development Cente 
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V7orking papers Which seemed applicable to this iiripleiriehtatibri of the 
Ste. Nev7sietter-type memoranda Were sent to teachers thrbughbut the - 
school year. These dealt with the status of the project, testing' 
schedules i testikg.. results , and always appreciation for the efforts 
of the teachersi Copies of the memoranda were sent to administrative 
personnel at the centrai office and school level. 

In addition, SLC^ teachers met several times during the year on an 
informal basis to discuss their experiences in using the program. 
Participation in these meetings was voluntary; meeting places and times 
were determined by the teachers. Personnel from the Department bf 
Special Education and Research and Evaluation Department of the schbol 
system were invited to these meetings. Cbrisultatibh tb the teachers 
using IE was prbvided by the staff of the IE project. 

Testing Procedures 
Six different tests were administered tb the children during the 

-/ 

course of the prbject. The design was a preteat^ pbsttest, pdsttest. 

I - _ _ _ _ _ 

Of the six instruments us^d^ twb mbre administered three time^ arid four 

were given twice. Table 8. provides a tabular preseritatidri of the tests 

_ _ _ ' * 

administered over the cburse bf the study. 

All tests were administered iridividually . All tests except the 

Test bf the Hierarchy bf Iridu^ztive ^ridwledge (THINK) were administered 

by me br by the research assistarit of the SLC/IE project. Twenty-one 

Students were tested by Greetiberg as part of a pilot reliability study 

for the revised form of the THINK (Smith & Greenberg. 1981). The 

results -of this assessment are' reported in Chapter V and Appendix D. 

Due to the somewhat subjective format of the Test of Social Inference 

' ' 'V 

\ 

(TSI), it was administered only by me. ^-S 
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TABLE 8 

TEST ADMINI STRATI DN SCHEDULE 



Dependent Variable 



Admiriist ration 



instrument 



September 1980 January 1980 April 1981 



General intellectual 
functioning 



7 



Standard 

Progressive Matrices 



Social inference 



Test of Social 
Inference- 



Problem solving 



Matching FamiliaT 
Figures test 



X 



Social knowledge 



Social Knowledge 
Assessment 



X 



demic achievement 



Self-concept 



General, information 

subtest , Peabody 

Individual Achievement 
Test . / 

Piers-ftarris Children's 
Self -concept Scale 



\ 
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Testing was conducted in urib/^ciipied classtddtiis^ or workrooms, 
testing time per occasion did riot exceed 1 hour arid was usually 35-t^0 
minutes; No child was removed from a favored classtitne activity for 
testing purposes. Researchers spoke with teachers bri each testing 
occasion in an effort to identify any factors which might invalidate 
test results. If such factors existed, childreri were tested at a 
later date. 



Threats to Validity 

In discussing experimental design * particularly as it relates to 

educational research, Campbell arid Stariley (1966) proposed that re-^ 

searchers be especially concerned with two types of validity: internal 

\ __ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

and external. "Internal validity i& the basic minimum without which 

any experiment in uninterpretable . . . . External validity asks the 

questions of generalizability" (p. 6). 

In 1969, Campbell exparided discussion of appropriate application 
of experimental design in evaluatirig "social reform" programs and 
addressed a particularly darigerbus threat to the interpretation of 
data collected with the quasi-experimental design: instability. Cook 
an^ Campbell (1979) exparided the concept of instability into a major 
category of "threats tb valid inference making" (p. 37) which they 
call statistical ^o^icliisidn validity. 

The relatibriship between internal and external validity is brie of 
exchange^ i.e., a research study cannot have pepect internal arid 
external validity. With a quasi^experimental desigri the task becomes 
a cost-benefit analysis of the bartering of the threats.^ -In the fol- 
lowing seetiori, threats to internal, external, and qbtatistical 
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cbriclusibh validity, and the procedures adopted to control the threats 
are discussed arid evaluated. ^ 

A- ' ~ ' 

\ - - 

Internal Validity % ^ • . 



History , Perfbrmarice on the dependent variable may be affected 
by events bther thari the^ introduction of the independent ^variable • 
These exterrial ^everits constitute the threat to ^validity known as ^ 
history. An efficient way to protect against this threat is to assign 
randomly subjects to treatment groups. Although, the subjects were the 
units bf analysis in the study, Concern had to be focused on the 
assignment bf teachers as well as that of students. 

The research proposal called for the random assignment bf the 18 



partici|5atirig teachers to one of the three treatment groups. Raridbm 



assigniherit was impossible for several reasons. The first arid mbst dif- 
ficult obstacle was tempbral; iri brder tb assign raridbmly the 18 teachers 

' to orie bf three treatment conditions, researchers would have h^ to ob- 
tain a cbmrnitment from the teackefs prior to ; the initial IE wbrkshdp. 
This was nine months before the project was to begiri and six months 
befbre notification of funding. A second major barrier was the fact 
that the Metropolitan Nashville-Davidson Cburity Schbbl System was in- 

•"•••Atfiiyed in litigation regarding the implementation bf court-ordered 
desegregation. A variety of plans had been proposed for resolving 
the problems. Since each plan specified a different manner of service 
delivery, it was impossible fbr admiriistratbrs to guarantee that 
teachers would be working with similar groups o|. children at the 
beginning of the next schbol year. 
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Given this, a calculated risk was taken that teacf^ef^ who were 
invited to take part in the IE workshop would wish to participate in 
this study and would be serving ren fn^n NGD .ciassroom. Teachers 

who were Unable to attend the IE workshop in January but who expressed 
interest were ilivited to attend the SLG workshop. 

Of the six SLC teachers^ ail were assigned to appropriate classes, 
three IE teachers were lost as a result of leaving the system, school 
assignnients which prohibited inclusion, or the decision not to use the 
material, the six comparison teachers were selected from the list gen- 

- _ V _•_ S. _ ■ -1 

erated by Research and Evaluation. These teachers were unable for 
various reasons to attend either workshop but agreed to participate 
as comparison teachers. 

the selection of subjects approximated randomization. Procedures 

_____4__ 

will be discussed in detail under the threat of Selection. Events 

which occurred during the time span of the study seemed to have equal 

impact upon all participating teachers and children. 

The past histories of individual children were considered only in 

relation to the current interventions. Data from one child were elim- 

p _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

inated because she had received 16 months' iritervehtibh with IE prior 

to this study. Four other children in the IE treatment grbUps had 

received some exposure to the ihtervehtibh during the practicUm experience 

of the teachers. In addition ^ one of the SLC subjects had been taught 

with the curriculum in a practicum experience arid brie of the comparison 

children had been in ari IE class previbUsly. Since the expedience of 

the subjects with the iriterveritibris was brief and since comparison of 

their scores with those of raridbmly selected classmates revealed no 
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significant differences; scores from tfiese children were included ^ 
in the analysis; 

Mataration . The second threat to internal validity refers to 
"processes within the respondents operating as a function ,of the 
passage of time per se" (Ganipbeii & Stanley; 1966; p. 5). The age 
of the subjects (Range = 11-17; X = 12 years, 7 months) mitigates any 
effects from maturation alone. In addition; the dependent variables 
are not subject to great alteration as a result of maturation in a 
9-ffionth period. ^ ^ 

Xes-tlng . This threat to internal validity refers to the reactive 
nature of the tests, or the impact of having taken the test previously 
upon posttest performance. The six basic instruments used in the 
study are relatively nonreactive in the sense that they were not, for 
most of the subjects, obviously related to the interventions. The two 
exceptions were SPM and the TSI , Many of the IE children commented 
about the similarity between some of their IE lessons and the tasks of 
the Raven's. There seemed to be no consistent relationship between 
the recognition of the relationship and perfbrmaricei hbv7ever. In terms 
of the TSI, the teachers saw the similarities between the tasks bf the 
test aSd the activities ^of the SLC. The dangers to the validity bf 
stressing this similarity and In effect, "teaching tb test" were di^^ 
cussed. The cooperatibri bf the t^eachers was sbught in reducing the 
threat. Observatibnal re^brds ^d teacher logs indicate that teachers 
understood the dangers and did not teach tb the test. 

Reactivity was alsb reduced by the fact that the study rah through- 
out the schobl year. As a/result» thp presence bf the research staff 
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for observation, consultation, and/drt^st4ng became an Integral 

between testings ranged from twb to six months. This operated to 

reduce the probability of reactivity. 

Zns^ tr ume ri tat iori . The threat of instrumentation refers to varia- 

tibri in the administration arid sc^irig of tests. AH teists reported 

in this study were cbriducted by me Of by the researclT assistarit . Tbe 

TSI was adihiriistered arid sobred brily by in€<. All testirig was ddrie Iridivid- 

s 

ually; procedures for adniiriistratibri specified iri the t,est ttiariuals were 

/ 

adopted. 

Certairi additibrial prbcediites wisre dej|ermiried by nie to be critical^ 
to the ^alidity bf the dat^. The Piers-Harri^ Childreri ^ s Self-Concept^ 

- - — - - - i 

Scale (PH) filers, 1969) , for example, preserits 80 statements in a 

yes-rib fbruiat. If a child showed signs bf failur<5 to attend to the 

questibris either by contradicting himsel f /herself repeatedly or by re- 

spbridirig perseveratively with strings of yeses or no's, examiners marked 

questibriable respbrises, arid asked at the er^d of the test for verification. 

v ■ . . ■ « ' 

Verificatibri bf cbriceptual comprehension of the questions was also 

sought ori the PH. ^jEwD questions had to be altered for use with chiiden 

bf fhls age. They were, "I am popular with boys*' and "1 am popular with 

girls,''"" These were asked as "I have many friends who are^ boys or girls." 

Iri addltlbn, "I have lots of pep" wks read, "f have lots of enprgy." 

With the Social Knowledge Survey, we. ciade a concerted effort to 



cbmmunlcate with the children. ^ determined administration procedures 

_ ._. . .__ , A J.^ 

and these were carefully modeled by the research assistant. The saYne 

methods w^e used with all children. *I scored all SK Survey Forms. 

All tests were handscored fromvthe protocols *br scqi;e sheets after 
admintstrat'ion. 
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statistical regre&sior^ . Regression iis a threat to validity when 
students are selected the basis of extreiiip ecpresw Reg"ressidn can 
be cdhtrbJlQ^ by raridbm issf^merit. Although the selectldri of stiideritis 
was hot raho^i students ^were selected as a • fuhctiorupf being assigned 
to a teacher- N^either researchers nor participating teachers had any 
control over student 3ssi^tpents/ All students had |beep /individually ^- 
evaluated and staffed into the NCD classes. In the experimental design, 
children were separated into low and high ability. If regression were 
a threat^ it would be expected to occur among the most extreme children, 

those of lowest ability- These chSdreri appear in ^11 tllree treatment 

^ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ . 

grbups cohstit?ut irig 36% the IE subjects , . ^0% of th^, cdmparisdri sub- 

^jects^ and 41% of the SLC students. 

Selection . The sipcth threat td internal validity deals with 

'^biases resulting in differential selectidn df respdndents fdr the 

comparison groups" (Campbell S Stanley, 1966, p.; 5). The selection of 

subjects ap^prbximated rariddmi zat ion . Students bebame potential subjects 

as a result bf being assigned td thj^ class of a participating teacher. 

Assigriiheht^ was determiried by the specification on the child's ind|yiduai 

education prdgram arid ar^a of residence. 

The critical threat to selectidn in this study was not that of the 



studerits but the teachers of the comparison groups. ^Aii teachers were 
selected frdm the list generated by the Departmenf^f fte^eirch and " 
Evaluation df the school system in an ef^fort to insure comparability 
of competence and enthusiasm across the participating teS'fihers. 

Mor ta li ty ■ Mortality refers to dif ferential '^losb of subjects. 

: 

INi^cnty subjects (12%) were lost from the study. Of these 10 wore SLC 
students, 3 were IE, and 7 were Comparison. This was an 18% loss for 
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the SLC treatment, an 8% loss for the IE group, and a 13% loss for 
the cbmparlsbh children. In terms of ability, 6 of the 10 SLC chll^ 
drerii 1 of the 4 IE subjects, and 5 of the C students had IQs above 
75. The pretest data for all subjects were, analyzed. The children 
who dropped but were riot significantly different from those who re- 
mained. In addition, reasons for withdrawal were documented and 
are presented iri Apperidix E. ^ 

External Validity 

Experimental ly accessibl ^V-arsas target population ^ The extent to 

V. 

which the results of a study can be generalized depend in part upbn 
the similarity of the sample to the population. the most efficient 
means of dealing with this threat to validity is by randomly selecting . 
from a large subject pool. The procedure for the selection of subjects 
was an approximation of a random process since each NCD class is recon- 
stituted annually, i.e., most of the participating teachers had riot had 
the students iri the previous years. 

Although the loss of the three IE classes reduced the size of the 
sample, complete data sets were available on 143 children. The sample 
was extremely heterogeneous and thus representative of special education 
populations iri metropolitan areas. Table 7 presents a numerical break- 
down of children by characteristics important for gerieralizat iori (see 
pap.c 91). 

iTittvray-io ft of treatment effect s and subject charaGt^4^i^-ti_c ?j . A 
iTuilor threat to external validity and one which is particularly signif- 
icant to reRoarch in spec 1 aK oducnt ion is the possible interaction of 
^treatment efre<'ts with J^uhject chnrac t e r i s t I ch . The danger In Ignoring 
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this possibility ±s the conclusion that a treatment will be equally 
effective or ineffective for all levels of a subject characteristic. 
On the basis of pfevioas research (Budoff & Gottlieb ^ 1976; Goldstein 
et al., 1965) the experimental design included two levels of ability 
since this was considered to be a critical characteristic for children 
served in special education programs. 

Mtultl^ile treatment interferences , If two or more treatments 'are 
occurring simultaneously, it may be difficult to attribute an effect < 
to either treatment or to" the interaction of the two. Although IE ' 
and the SLC were the only irtstructional interventions, it is possible 
that a second treatment was inadvertantly introduced through tny 
activities : ' 

I conducted structured interviews with all participating teachers 
in order to determine the nature of curriculur programming; each class, 
IE and C in addition to the SLC was observed at least once. In addi-- 
tion, newsletter type memoranda were sent to all participating teachers. 
At the request of teachers, mean scores from each class were included 
after each testing occasion. the classes were not identified dri th^ 
sheers; the sdores of a given teacher's class were specified for him/ 
her; The newsletters may have provided an unintended and yet potent 
treatment effect. My relationship with the teachers became one of 
cpi ie.gtaH ty ; through the memoranda, I provided data within and 
betweerx classes. Teachers had the scores for theirs respec tlve 
students and the mean scores of lA other classes. From the newsletters, 
they couUi evaluate progress in a criteribri'-ref^renced as well as 
"niirmat Ive" fasliion. The m(»mbrahda were carefully examined by most of 
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the teachers ♦ In several cases, the isheets became the focai point 
of discussion among teachers arid principals; 

Other thari the riewsletter incentive, there were no , other treat- 
ments. Data from the structured interview (see Appendix B) indicate 
that the experimental classes were usirig the same types of materials 
for reading arid math as the cdmparisori groups. 

Interactibri of hi&t^ry ^rid treatment effects . Historical events 
which occur duririg the implemeritatidri of an int^vention might operate 
to increase or decrease the effectiveness of this treatment. This 
is particularly the case iri studies of short-duration or with extremely 
unusual events. No major historical events which might affect the 
performance of the subjects were rioted; in addition, the study ran an 
entire academic year. 

Iriteractidri of time of-^m^surement and treatment effects . This 
threat to validity is concerned with the possibility that mefgurements 
takeri at a particular time during the implementation might vary con-^ 
siderably as a function of the interaction of time l>f treatment arid 
measuremerit. The use. -of multiple measurement occasions helped to 
cbritrbl this threat. 

Pretest sensitization . The danger of this threat is that the 
admiriistration of the pretest may sensitize the subjects to the impact 
bf the treatment. In this study, several factors combined tb reduce 
the potential impact of pretest sensitization. First* ari eritire battery 
bf te^ts was gi'^en on three different occasions. Secbrid^ the tests 
were not extremely reactive nor clearly related tb the cbriterits of the 
iffterventions. Finally , the nature of the sample* i.e., mildly 
handicapped children, reduced the possibility that there would be an 
increased treatment reaction because of the pretest. 

-. ^r^ 
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Hawthorne effect:. The Hawthorne effect has been ased to describe 

~ ^ _ 

change in dependent variables simply as a function of participating 

in a research project. The characteristics of the sample, the length 

the study ^ and the integratibii, of the treatment into the schooling 

experience mitigated this threat. This was particularly so foJv^the 

SLC; most of the SLC teachers referred to the time they spent w|j;h the 

curriculum as "science, social studies, or health." 

Novelty and disruption, effect . It is possible that the introduc- 
tion of an innovation may cause change by virtue of novelty ^one. 
The length of the study and the fact that the interventions became an 
integral part of the school day helped to control the threat. 

Experimenter bi^ > Experimenter bias can occur at many points 

within a study. The most ilangerous and elusive forms of bias are the 

uhiriteritibrial modifications of a subject's performance through verbal 

or nonverbal cues (Huck, eorraier, & Bounds, 1974). Every effort was 

^ __ _ _ - __ 

made in this study to control any threat of experimenter bias. When-- 

ever possible, the research assistant and I tested together arid each 

monitored the behavior of the other. Possible ways in which bias could 

occur were discussed with the intention of identifying cbritrols. 



Statistical Cojic iosion Validity 

Field reseatch conducted with a quasi-experimental desigri is partlc 
ularly vulnerable to a Type II error, i.e.^ accepting the rtull hypdthe- 
sis of no difference when it should be rejected. Cook arid Campbell 
(1979) address the pragmatic results of such action. 

While we cannot prove the null hypothesis, iri mariy practical 
contexts we have to make decisions aridact as t hough the null 
hypothesis were true. This is especially the case in app^ed 
research where decisions have to be based ori imperfect >ftowledge 
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which only suggests that a treatment has had no detectable 
effect. The issue then; becomes : By what standards should 
one estimate the confidence that can be placed in "accepting" 
the null hypothesis, particularly if a decision has to be 
based on ^the results of a single experiment? (p. 45) 

Low statistical power . The power of a statistical analysis is ^ 
a function of variance and sample size. The validity of conclusions 
from the data depend in large measure upon "how much power one has to 
detect an effect" (Cook & Campbell, 1979, p. 39). 

A power analysis provides an indication of the amount of confidence 
one can place in the validity of any statistical conclusion. The more 
power an analysis has, the more confident the researcher can be of 
avoiding a Type H error. Power analyses were conducted arid appear 
in Table 9. 

Vioiatej assui^tions of statistical tests . Data arialysis cari 
'be meaningless if the assumptions underlying the analysis are ^violated. 
This is particularly so with critical assumptions. 

Assumptions for the analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) are those of 
the analysis of variancfe, normality of distribution arid homogerieity 
of variance, plus linearity and common slope. Homogerieity of variance 
was tested with Hartley's I^-Max test; cbmmbh-slbpe was tested by <^ 
analysis of the homogeneity of within-class ' regressibri. The assuihptibri 
of linearity was met by using the pretest as the cbvariate. All re- 
sults are provided iri tabular form iri Appendix A. ; 

Fishing* and error rate problem . The more analyses one conduc 
the litigher is the probability of obtaining significant differences 
betweeri grbups as a result of chance alone. This threat can be controlled 
*by conceptually justifying each arialysis. In addition the level of sig- 
riificarice cari be adjusted to take irito corisideratiori multiple analyses. 
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TABLE 9 
POWER ANALYSIS 



.97 



1.64 
1.90 
2.08 



Power 



.25 
.50 
.60 
.67 



2.17 
2.32 
2.49 
2.68 



Power 



.70 
.75 
.80 

;85 
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Instrument 

Standard Progressive Matrices 

test of Social Inference 

Social Knowledge Assessment 

Matching Familiar Figures Test 

General Inforrnatibri^ PIAT 

Piers-Harris Children's Self- 
Concept Scale 



1.29 
1.62 
1,32 
.51 
2.49 

1.34 



P o we r 
.33 
.41 
.34 

,8b 
.34 



Source: Welkbwi tz , J. , Eweri, R. B. , & Cohen. J. Introductory 
statistics for the ^baba vioral sclence a . New York: 
Academic Press, 1976. 



Reliability bf- 



l. Confidence ±n the validity of change In 



a dependent variable is due in part to the stability (test-retest) 
reliability bf the instrument which is used- to assess it. Salvia 
and Ysseldyke (1978) recdinmend a reliability coefficient of .90 for 
individual tests used to tnake placement decisions; for administrative 
purposes^ they suggest a minimum of .60; The reliability coef f Iciencts 
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are repbrt?ed in the description of the instruments i While the 

coefficients are lower thaii one might desire, more reliable tests 

- c 
which met the conceptual heeds of the study were not available. 

Reliability of treat4nen t impleinentatio n . Lack of standardization 
of treatinehtN.lmplemeri "will inflate error variance and decrease 

the chance of obtaining true differences" (Cook & Campbell, 1979 i 
p. 43). This is a particular problem for special education researchers. 
The experimental design was nested, i.e., students receiving instruction 
from the same teacher were to be compared with students being taught by 
other teachers within and between treatments. 

Use of a nested experimental design in cbmbination with careful 

X 

monitoring of teacher training and use of the materials would ha^^ 

allbvzed sulJ^tahtial cdritrdl over the threat. Ia>^6r»er to conduct an 

_ : „ _ . _ 

analysis of Wriahce within a nested design, the two factors, treatment 

and ability liad to be fully crossed. The assignment of students to 
classes precluded such an analysis. Some of the 15 classes had apprb^- 
iihately equal numbers of high and low ability children; others had 
predominantly high or low ability students. The distribution of ability 
(determined on the basis of IQ scores) within the classes was a func- 
tion of chance rather than of any policy or deliberate grouping action. 

The data were analyzed by collapsin^^^em across classes arid abil- 
ity levels within treatments. Every effort was made to mbriitbr the 
implementation of the experimental treatments. The nature bf the pro- 
grams, particularly the StC, requires teachers to use a flexible arid 

dynamic approach. In addition, each prbgram requires preparatlbri by 

^ - - - 41 

the teachers. The variation among both SLC arid IE teachers Iri plaririirig 

^^*t'fme was, by their admission, great. 
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Although the teachers were cpn8(iientidus in. attempting to irnple- 
ihent the" programs r the quality of their implemeritatibn yati 
The variation was betv/S^n rather thaiv within teachers* ifany ^^ 
techniques were tried in an effort to establish rel:^abiXity tef 
mentation. Some techniqueaij*/ere more successful than others; though 
none eliminated the problem. The impact of this threat will, fee disT 
cussed further in Chapter VI on iriterpretatibn of data. 

Random irrelevancies in the experimental settthg . Factors other 
than the independent variable may affect perf brmarice on the dependent 
variables. This threat is very difficult to cbhtroi; ^oma reductidri 
can^ hov/ever^ occur ^ if the treatment groups are as similar as possible 



All classy in the study were NCD classes, h*oused within regular 
schools. Students are assigned tb particular, schools on the basis of 



a zoning procedure. Mbst schbbls have ^J^CD class so that mildly 
handicapped children can attend the same school as their nonhandicapped 



neighborhood peers. a result, the population of a particular school 

reflects that bf a given residential area. Residential areas mfy be 
characterized in terms bf sbcibecbribmic status (SES). The process by 
which teachers were selected did not control for the SES character- 
istics bf the children served. Specific characteristics <^ the dis- 
tribution bf school settings are presented in Table IG.^ With regard 
tb SES, only two bf the six SLC classes and tv7o of the three IE classes 
sierved middle class children >as opposed to four of thej six comparison 
groups. 

Random jie^ter^geneity of respondents. Subjects can differ in 
factors which affect performance on th^ dependent variable. Cook and 
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TABLE 10 

DiSTRiBUTiON QF TREATMENT CLASSES BY 
^CE AND SDCIDECDNOMIC STATUS 



Racial Distribution 


Low 


Middle 


Mixed 


I Socioecbnomic Status 



-Pr^dfiinjinant ly 


Black 


SLC-1 
IE-1 


C-1 






Predominant ly 


White 




SLC-1 
^ IE-2 

C^3 




1 


Mixed 




• ' SLC-2 




SLC-2 

















Distribution of Treatment Classes by Typ»e bf^chbbl 



Elementary 



SLC-1 
IE-1 



Fifth^Sixth Middle (5-8) Junior High (7-9) 



SLC-2 



SLC-1 
IE-1 
C-2 



SLC-2 
IE-1 
C-4 



and Campbell (1979) refer to these factors as "suppressor variables" 
(p; 45). One bf the most difficult suppressor variables to overcome 
is low SES. In addition to the differences in SES which have been dls- 
cussedi there were differences in the distribution of the ability. 

Ha^^ the data been analyzed with ability as a blocking factor, 
differences:, particularly in the low abilitj^ children i Would have been 
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, totally obscured: Of the SLC low ability (IQ-75),' 29% (73 had IQs 
between 50-59 compared to 14% (2) of the C low-ability children arid 

* 10% (l^iKJf the IE low ability. Bistribations of iQ ^re graphically 
presented^n Figure 2. Analyses of covariance were coriducted In ari 
effort to control the threat on a posthoc basis. ^ 

Qualitative Method 
^ One of the six StC ciasses^was randomly selected as the focus of' 



qualltati\re data collection procedures. These corisisted of bbserva- 
tidti and structured and informal interview- I visited the class a 
total of 29 times during the school year with the iritention of estabr 
lishltig- a; modified participant observation approach (Bogdan & Taylor^ 
1975), I.e., to become Si accepted member of the normal ecological net 
work of the classroom. Time limitations precluded more than a modi«. 
fied participant observation arialysis. 

i spent 3G hoars participating in the day-to-day activities of 
* the classroom. This included observation of classroom behavior ^ • . 
stractured and unstructured ^ changing classes ^ of activities around 
class change, and extracb^icular activities such as iritramurals , In 
addition, I ate lunch at the sShool as frequently as possible. This 
activity varied from eating with the children in the cafeteria, to '"t 
eating with the teachers in the teachers' lounge or pith the special 
education teacher and certain studerits'ln the classroom. Field notes 
were kept on all observations. • _ 

Interviews with the teacher occurred at least once a week. Many 
times topics which originated during iri-schbbl interviews were con- 
tinued via telephone. Informal interviews with the students were held 
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Figure 2. Dlstrlbutlbh of IQs. 
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at the end of the school yeari ftt the teacher's request^ I had some 
contact with the parents of certain students. 

Although the selected class was the focus of the qualitative 
methodology, each of the 15 classes in the study was^visited for observa- 
t^q^n and teacher interview. Effort was concentrj6ted ui>on the StC classes 
to determine whether there was a basis for genp^allz/ng the results from 
tWe target class. 





Summary 

This chapter has presented discussions of*^jT^ two methodologies 
used in this study* The quantitative portion the study used a 
qaasi-experimentai design (eampbeil & Stanley^ 1966) with two inde- 
pendent variables (StC and IE) , four first-order dependent variables 
(general intellectual function, social Inferences, problem solving, 
and social knowledge), and two second^order dependent variables 
(academic achievement and self-concept).. The discussion Includes 
aspects, of research procedures aS thireatis to internal^ external, and 
statistical conclusion valid^twr . ^ 

Qoaiitative procedures are also described. They included modi- 
fied participant observation techniques, observation, and structured 
interviews. 
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CHAPTER IV 
QtJiWJTITATiVE RESULTS 



The proposed analysis procedure was a LitidquistrHType III repeated 

• - - - ---- - --/ 

measures analysis of variance (Lindqtiist , vl953) . This procedure was 



inappropriate for two reasons. First, thfe inclusion of ability as a 
blocking factor was based lipdn ati assumptidti of hdtndgetiei ty . That is, 
it was assutned that the distributibti of ability across the 15 classes 
would be similar. This assumption was not supported. Indeed, a simple 
ANOVA indicated that the differetieifis itiilQ among the subjects in the 
three treatment groups approached signi'ficanCe with the StC children 
having the lowest IQs (see Table 11). Second, rib IQ data were availably 
for 23 of the 143 children (16%); of the 23, 15 were comparison subjects 



; TABLE 11 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—DiSTRiBUTiGN OF IQs 



Source ^ 


ss ' ■ 


df 




F 


Probability 


Between groups^ 


499.78 


2 


249 . 89 

/ 

147.59 ; 


1.69 


6.1865 


Withiii groups 


17415.70 


118 






Total 


17915.50 


120 


Standard 








Means 


Deviations 




\ 


SLC ;. 


74.98 


i2. 


11 




IE 


79.80 


12,03 




B 


C 


78.'28 


ii. 


83 
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the analysis of covariance (ANCOVAj was judged, tb be a robre 
adequate analysis procedure. Data from each of the six IhstruirieritB 
were analyzed separaf^iy with the pretest serving as the covarl^te* 

For the Standard Progressive Matrices, no significant differences 
were detected, F (2, 139) « 9^73, £ - .6177 (see Table 12) • The SLC 
^ children had a a raw mean of 25.95 and an adjusted Sean of 26.34 with 
a standard deviation of 9.39. IE children had a raw mean of 27.48, 

TABLE 12 . ' , 

_^_J___ 

; ANAtYStS OF eOVARIANeE---- STANDARD PROGRESSIVE MATRICES * 



Source SS df MI' Probability 



Total 3260;67 141 

Error 3215.65 139 23.13 

Groups 45,02 2 22.51 .973 .6177 



adjusted mean of 25.55 • The standard deviation of the IE scores was 
9.31. Comparison children had a raw mean of 24.31, adjusted n^ah of 
25.07 with a standard deviation of 8.60. 

On the Test of Social Inference, the 55 SLC students , had a raw 
mean score of 41.06. The standard deviation was 13.69; the adjusted 
mean for the SLC children was 43.27. The IE subjects had a r^ mean 

of 44.56, and an adjusted mean of 41.78 with a standard deviation of 

_ I _____ 
11.22. The 55 comparison children scored 42.62 as a raw mean, and 

42.08, adjusted mean. The standard deviation was 12.16. These scores 
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were hot slgrilflcahtiy different, £ (2, 139) - .555, £ - .5809 (see 
Table 13). 

TABLE 13 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE--TEST OF SOeiAt^ INFERENCE 



Source 



Total 
Error 
Groups 



SS 



4£ 



MS 



Probability 



723^.45 141 fj 

7177,16 139. 
57.29 2 



28.65 



.555 



.5809 



Experimental children p-erformed significantly better than C 

children on the Matching Fatnlliar Figures Test. The ftPFT was used 

to measure the first-btder dependerxt. variable , probleta solving. Two 

^ - ■ _ _ _ 

scores were analyzed far the MFFT: number of figures correctly matched 

and length of response time. Tor the number of figures correctly 
m'atched, SLC children had a raw mean of 6.36 (SD-2.25^ and an adjusted 
mean of 6,22. The IE students >had a raw mean of 6.24 (SD«1,73) arid an 
adjusted mean of 6.24. The C subjects had a raw mean of 5.13 (SD-1.68) 
arid ari adjusted meari of 5.2o. ^ 

in terins of riUtaber of figures correctly matched^ significant 
differerices were found, F (2, 139) « 5. 004, £ <.01 (see Table 14), 
A Newmafi-keuls multiple comparison analysis indicated that while the 
two experimerital groups were not significantly dlffererit from each 
btheti each exhibited significantly better performance than the C 
childreri (see Table i5>. The SLC children outperformed ^the C childreri 
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at the .01 slgnificaice level; IE children performed significantly 
better'w'lth a probaplllty level of •05. . 



TABLE 14 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANeE~l-tATeHiKG FAMILIAR 
FIGURES TEST 



Source 



Total 
Error 
Groups 



df 



447.47 
417.41 
30.06 



141 
139 
2 



MS 



3.00 
15.03 5.004 



Probability 



.0081 



TABLE 15 

NEWMAN-KEULS MULTIPLE COMPARISON TEST 
ANALYSIS OF_COVARIANCE-MATCHING 
FAMILIAR FIGURES TEST 



1 = C _ 

2 = SLC ^ * 

3 - IE ' 2 3 

1 .9** * ■ ^ i.b* 

2 .0 



♦indicates significance at .05 level. 
**indicates significance at .01 level. 
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tatency (length of* response time) on the MFFT approached signif- 
icance, F (2, 139) = 2.235, £ = .1087 (see Table 16). The 'raw means, 
standard deviat'ionsi and adjijsted means are as follows: SLC ■= 11.99 
(SD=7A7), 11. 5A, IE = 11.561 (SD=8.26), and 11.88, C - 9.21 (^5=6. 14) 
and 9.A6. A Pearson-product moment correlational analysis^ was con- 
ducted between mean number of figures correctly matcHed and latency. 
It yielded a correlation coofficieht of .97 (^ ^.01). 

, TABLE 16 

ANM,YSIS OF edVARlANGE LATENCY-MATCHING 

FAMILIAR FIGURES TEST ^ 

Source SS df MS Z £ 



Error 5178.52 139 37.26 2.235 .1087 

Groups ^ 166. 5j6 2 83.28 



Oh the Social Knowledge Assessment, no significant differences 
were found, ^ (2, 139) - .719, £ = -5064 (see Table 17). The SLC 
children had a '^saw mean of 51.56 ($D=9.60) and adjusted mean of 52.91. 

^' _ _ _ ------ 

IE students had a r&w mean of 53.89 (SD-2.73) and adjusted mean of 51.58 
The C students had a raw mean of 51.76 (SD-6.61) and adjusted inean of 
51.80. ; 

Data from the, instruments assessing the two second-order clependent 
variables were analyzed even though no Research expectations were 
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TABLE 17 

ANALYSIS OF C OVARI AN CE~ SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE ASSESS^ffiNT 



Source SS 4f MS F Probability 



Total . 4615.01 141 

Error '4567.77 139 32.86 

Groups 27.25 2 23.62 .719 .5064 



proposed* In the area of academic achievement as measured by the 

General Information Subtest of the Peabbdy Individual Achievement 

Test showed significant differences, £ (2, 139) = 3.058, £ < .05 

(see Table 18). The ^LC subjects had a raw mean of 29.53 (SD=13.63) 

and adjusted mean of 33.07. The IE children had a raw mean of 40.82 :; 

(SD=15.86) and adjusted mean of 36.45^ The' comparison children had 

a raw mean of 34.16 (SB^12.55) and adjusted mean of 33.26. A Newman- 

Keuls multiple cdmparisdn analysis (see Table 19) indicated that the 

IE children performed significantly better than SLC and C children 

at the .05 level of significance.. There were no significant differences 

between SLC and C children; 

Self-concept was ^ssessed with the Piers-Harris Children's Self- 
Concept Scale. No significant differences were detected, ¥ (2, 139) 
« 1.530, £ = .2185 (see Table 20). The SLC children had a raw mean 
of 59.49 (Sfi"i2.72) and an adjusted mean of 58.11. The IE children 
had a raw mean of 57.39 (S^i6.37) and adjusted mean of 59.02. For 
C children, raw and adjusted means were 57.82 (SD«10.86) and 58.'^22.* 
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TABLE 18 



ANALYSIS OF ebVARIANeE—GENERAL INFORMAT ION_ SUBTEST ^ 
PEABODY INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Source SS df MS P Probability 



42.44 

129.77 3,058 .0487 



Total 6158.65 141 

Error ^ 5899.31 139 

Groups ; 259.54 2 



TABLE 19 ^ 



NEWMAN-KEULS MULTIPLE eOMPARISON TEST ANALYSIS 
OF COVARIANOE—GENERAL INFORMATION SUBTEST ^ 
PEABODY INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEM^INT TEST 



1 = SLG 

2 = e 

3 = IE 



2. 3 

1 .2 ^3.4* 

2 3.2* 



^indicates significance at .05 level, 



r 
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TABLE 20 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE—PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN'S 
SELF CONCEPT SCALE 



Source M M Z Probability 

Total 9015.63 141 

Error 8821.40 139 63.46 

Groups 194.23 2 97.12 1.530 : . : J 



Summary 

Data from six lilstrumehts ^ each measuring a first- or isecdrid-drder 
dependent variable * were analyzed with the analysis of cdvarlance. 
Two significant differences were found. Experimental children out- 
performed coinparlsori students oh the Matching Familiar Figures Test 
and the General Iriformatldri Subtest of the Peabddy Individual Achieve- 
ment Test. These measures reflected the dependent variables problem 
solving and academic achievement. 
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CHAPTER V 



QUALITATIVE DATA ANALYSIS 

_ _ _ _, :_L 

Four research expectations were proposed for the qaailtative 
portion of the study. The purpose of ^thls chapter lis to present 
the Inforinatlbn gathered with qualitative data collection procedures. 
Analysis of ; qualitative data was critical to this study for several 
reasons. First* the evaiuatlon perspective adopted specifies that 
"A full evaluation tells a story" (Stake , 19675 , p. 5). Quantitative 
data suppbrt the story; they cannot be expected to provide a complete 
picture of what occurred. Second, the Social Learning Curriculum (SLC) 
Is a cbrapreherislve program which has been developmental ly organized. 
The children and young people in this study had never been exposed to 
the program. Almost ail had lengthy histories of negative schbbllhg 
experiences, and as pre or early adolescents^ they were In the midst 
bf a difficult deveiopraental period. It v/ould be Inappropriate to 
attempt to make any judgements on the bas^s bf quantitative data col- 
lected during their brief exposure to the program. 

t»i - - - -- ______ 

Qualitative research expectatlbns are stated In Chapter II. 

Following an introductory description bf the teacher, class, and man- . 
ner of ^implementing the SLC^ results will be presented for each 
expectation. . n 
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Qualitative data were collected in one randomly-iselected/SLC class. 

It was located in a large suburban junior high sb^pol serving a pre- 
dominantly white, lower middle-class population. The class met in a 
portable classroom behind the schddl. Although the two* special educa- 
tion teachers were not the only, faculty assigned to portable classrooms, 
the one they shaired 'was the most remoyed in proximity • from^ the main 
building. The intercom system was serviceable In the classroom, the 
bells signifying class changes were not, however y The implications of 
the situation w^re not lost on the children. ' ThSy were quite articulate 
in addressing the costs and benefits of "being kdpt back here." The 

primary cost was isolation from nonhandicapped peers; the 8-minute 

__" _i i__ li 

period allotted for changing classes was an important opportunity to 

meet friends, schedule after-school activities, and simply "be seen" 
with people. For the students in special education, a considerable I 
portion of this time was devoted to traveling to *the main school bulld- 
ing. The benefit of the location was the privacy It afforded, the 
territory was supervised by the special education teachers. Although 
the school had a very adequate administrative staf^^ they 8.eldbm 
ventured into the area. Many of the students used the class change 
period tO/ expend phyPftal energy; they rah^ wrestled^ practiced football 
or baseball. . 

The class was cbmpbsed of 15 students ranging in chrdndldgical age 
from 13-16 and in IQ from 50-96. Each child was dfficially classified . 
mentally retarded* learning disabled, or behavidr disdrdered ; each was 
integrated with ridriharidicapped peers fpr a^ least ^o^^ the six instruc- 
tional periods df the schddl day. The tndst cdtranon fdrtrt of mainstreaming 
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was integration into "regular" physica!! education arid home economics 
or industrial arts classes. The physical educatibri program V7as set iip 
so that it aiterriated with study hall, i.e., a student atterided physical 
education one, day and study hall the riext. Responsibility for mbriitbririg 
Study hall was shared by the entire faculty. This created the bppbrtunity 
for most of the teachers to have some persbnal interaction with the chil- 



dren served in special education. 

The special education teacher usirig the SLC expended a great deal 
of effort toward making the integration work as effectively as possible. 
She attempted to provide fuppbrt to the other teachers whb were working 
'*V7ith the children and to the children themselves. The impact of her 
work was displayed in the collective attitude^bf the faculty toward the 
students in special education and toward this research project. They 
asked (questions abbut the SLC^ related anecdotes regarding a particular 
subject's behavior in their clashes, and approached the entire isituation 
with a reserved optimism. Frequency distributidris for age, IQ, handi- 
capping conditions * arid class periods of irit^gratidri with nonhandicapped 
peers are in Table 21. One student was black,- the remainder were white; 
10 were males arid 5 were female. 



The teacher of thiis class holds a master's degree ±n special eauca- 
tibri. She has seven years of experience ii^ teaching exceptional chil- 
dreri, two iri her current school. Her primary concern from the initial 
cdritact by ^ the research team to the final test administration was the 
welfare df the students. .She worlced very hard 'pnd held high expecta- 
tions for herself, her students, and the research team. SH^ approached 

the project in general and the SLC in particular with a "healt^^y 

_ ___ _ _ ~ <^ 

skepticism." In her initial contacts with me, for example^ she stressed 
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TABtE 2i 

CHARACTERISTieS OF THE eHItDREN IN THE QOAtfTATiVE CtASS 



Handicapping Condttton 

B ehavior Disordere d Se a ming Di sa bled Mentally Re tarded 

Male Femle Male Fetpale ' Male Female 

2 1 ' 7 : 2 12 

Chronological Age 

- 13 14 15 ' 16 \ 

^ale Jemle , Ma^e Female / Male Female , Male ' female 

5 1 , ' :v4 3 i - - i 

/ r Periods of Integration with No nhandicapped Jeers 

Fwo P ekk s ' . Three Period s^ . ■. Foor Periods ' 

(physical Education, (Physical feducation, In- 

Industrial Arts/ - dustrial, Arts /Home Economics, dosbiai ir.t.s/Hoine Eco- 

Some Economics) and Social Studies) nomics, and Social Studies) 

- ■ ' ■ - - : ; 

iale Female Mal4 Female : Male Female 
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that her commitment to use the material would be cbritirigerit upon her 
assessment of its potential value to her students.' She participated 
actively in the training workshop j asking questions of the curriculum 
developers and me. 

After studying the material arid^ attending the workshop, shis 
cominitted herself to use the SLC. Her agreement took the fbrm of an 
impiicit contract, i.e., she would implement the SLC to the best of 
her ability in exchange for a certain amount of freedom and support from 
rae. An example of this contractual situation was her wish to practice 
using the Logical Inductive Method (LIM) with material which she had 
developed.- She wanted to maximize the impact of the SLC and thought 
that she could not do so until she felt comfortable with the method. 
Her part of the agreement was to keep the research team informed of her 
activities and H:heir relationship to the implementation on the SLC; 
in return^ she expected some consultative support. 

The teacher used the SLC in the period designated for instruction 

^ in science. Students in special education (this group of 15 represented 
only bne-^third of her entire caseload) had class schedules like those of 

^ their nbnharidicapped peers. Classes were labeled by subject; one. of -the 
special education teachers was responsible for teaching math and social 
studies; the bthJr for Slanguage arts and science^^ AU of the students 
in the SLC "science" class saw the teacha? one other period of the day 
fbr language arts. ' ' ^ ^ ^ . 

^ The teacher used Phase 12. Recognizing Basic Physical Nae4s^ f rbin 

the published version of the SLC and Interacting wi^h -D^feers^ from the 
field-test version of the Problem-Oriented Social-Vbcatibrial 'Adaptation 
Program (POSVAP). Material was used four days a week. On Fridays, 
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students '*earned** the right to supplementary activities associated with 
the curriculum. , ^ 

Qualitative data wexe gathered through obseryatlon arid interview. 

' > ■ • . , ,, 

1 visited the class 29 times over the course of the school year. Six 
of these visits were primarily for the purpose ^of administering criterion 
tests; the remaining time was devoted to gatherring qualitative data. In 
ail 10 hours of formal observation occurred ^ while an additional 20 hours 
were spent in the classroom. 

Results : : 

Development of. the Ability to 
Think Critically 

The teacher hegan the year with a unit on systems of the body. 

She had prepared t^e unit herself and used it for two reasons. FjLrst, 

;it served as an introduction to the content of Phase 12 of the SLC; 

^s^cond, it gave^her the opportunity to practice teaching inductively. 

Her movement into the inductive method was gradual. By the time she 

began using the SLC^ she felt comfortable with the method. 

Careful obsetvatloh of the class, revealed that the afioption of 

the LIM was a disquieting experience for the children. They reacted 

to the change in different ways. Some seemed to be totally bewildered 

by what they perceived to be an abdication of their teacher*s role In 

_/ _ _ __ _ _ _ ____ 

the hbnrial pedagogical situation. Rather than presenting content and 

providing them with worksheets^ the teacher spent the entire class 
period asking questions. 

Others seemed persuaded that their opportunity to answer a question 
correctly had finally arrived. "They had no intention of missing the 
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chance" (Hall, Note 19) and hence became so inthosiastic as to be 
almost uhmariageable. ^The firfet weeks of impieraenting the intervention ^ 
theh^ bordered bh a state of chaps. The "traditional group," those who 
"had learned to play school" (Hall, Note 20) withdrew into bewildered 
frustration while their classmates argued over whose turn it was to 
respond. 

The situation became more chgotic when the teacher attempted to 
do some of the supplementary activities. The children argued among 

9 

themselves, seemed incapable of sharing materials, and demonstrated 
a distressing level of irresponsibility. The activities consisted of 
applied tasks such as making posters or collages around a certain theme. 
There was rid indication of an organized approach to any aspect of the 
task. Iri the case of the actual products of their work, corrections were 
made only at the teacher's direction. Similarly, each element of the 
clean-up activity had to be specified and mbnitored. 

Interviews with the teacher throughout this period of implemeritat ibri 
revealed that she was both frustrated and discouraged. On the brie hand, 
she was pleased by the enthusiasm of some children. Oh the bther, she 
was discouraged by the almost total withdrawal bf bthers. In. addition, 
she was beginning to question her ability to direct the enthusiasm into 
constructive channels. 

The SLC teachers held th^ir first ftieetihg at the height of this dlsr 
integration. Since the other teachers had beguri teachirig the SLC earlier 
they could empathize and bffer suggegtibris. Two bfl these were the possi- 
bility of a class reward and the additibri bf questions which required 
the children to repeat their peer's respbrises. 
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The teacher impleiherited the suggeatidiis. The claiss could earn the 
right tij see movies on Fridays by exhibiting ^ri-task and prdsdcial be- 
havior 'during the first fdeir days of the week. (The rules were speci- 
fied in behavioral terms for the children.) Interestingly, the movies 
werel Instructional rather than purely entertairiihg and related to con- 
tent of the SLC whenever possible. Two rather miridr alterations seemed 
to give the process a f)ds4tive valence: The teacher served popcorn and 
'^allowed the children to ask questions about the films to her and each 
other. 

The teacher worked v^ith the material in a dedicated fashion; she 
studied it^ modified it, arid delivered it in a consistent ly- indue tive 
fashion. In the early stages of Impletnentatidn, a consistent delivery 
required a great deal of preparati6ri..^he worked from the teacher's 
guide, the monograph on reasbriirig ski*>(Ls (Goldstein & Goldstein, 1980), 
and the t ranscript ibri of the wbrkshqp notes (Hall, Note 17) ♦ In order 
to maximize the impact bf the program, she h^d to identify for herself 
the .relationship between the particular content objective and the stage 
of the Logical Inductive Method; no single lesson in the program repre-- 
serited the entire range of skills in the Inductive Problem Solving 
Process (IPSP) She took the teacher's gotde with the content objec^ 
tives, studied the exemplary questions to identify the proces skill 
they represented and strategized how she would present the material to 
the children. If she interpreted the emphasized process tb be irifer-^ 
ence, she asked questions in a **what might happen?" format; if the 
process were generalization, she would a^ki "Do ybu think you can make 
a rule?"* ^ 
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Iitteryiews with the teacher over the first three months of the study 
indicated that as she practiced teaching in this fashion, she gained 
confidence in her ability to teach ijhductively arid to plati for inductive 
teaching. The actual amount of planning time^ and the anxiety associated 
with it decreased steadily. ^ 

The characteristics of the children presented in Table 21 indicate 
that they represented a very divergent group. The teacher was skillful 
in adapting the tIM to the varying levels of the children. She focused 
Qri. the particular stages of the IPSP (Labelling, Detailing, Inferring. 
Predicting, Verifying, and Generalizing) specified in the lesson plans, 
but she never restricted herself to the targeted process. If she ^were 
attempting to work with inference, for example, she would pull the 
least skilled* children into the-activity by asking them to supply labels 
arid/or details. She tried to match her percept ions of the child's skill 
to the aspect of the task- A child who cbUld supply rules or generailza- 
:tidn was seldom asked-to label; the child who could only label or detail 

''^as frequently asked to repeat an inference or a prediction made by 
another child. The more highly skilled childreti were ^ involved in the ^ 
lessons by elab6rating on their responses. 

eSservatibri of group instruction with the SLC revealed a steady 
progression of ability to handle the format of the program and to use 
the iPSP. The progression was neither uniform n-pr linear across the 
chtidren. A few made rapid arid regular gains. Some children ekhibited 
long latency 'periods iri which there appeared to be little if any pro- 

..gfeSsion; some in this group had begun to show forward progress by the -~ 
fend of the year. Others Had riot. Most of the children (10 out of the 

.;-,tbtni 15). exhibited 'th^'#-and-bHck, "waveiike" pattern discussed by 
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Smith and Greenberg (1979). On one day^ the child would be able to 
reach a generalization. In*' the next problem-solving endeavor ^ he/sfhe 
might be tinabie to proceed beyond inference. On the whole, the class 
became quite effective at orally identifying the nature of the problem^ 
at proposing possible solutions, predicting the best, verifying Idgically.^ 
the choice, and arriving at a raie of generalization. 

'In t^rms of tke- theoretical base, the class could, when presented 
with a Mass, break* it apart through the differentiation process and re-^ 
assemble or integrate it into an entit;y which was congruent with their 
meaningful environments* Some individual students were able to accdm--^- 
plish this; others were not- Individual students are discussed in 
detail in the section on the administration of the THINK (Appendix D) . 

Even more encouraging than the changes in the students* perfdrlriarice 
in instructional situation was their improved ability to function in 
the less structured supplemental activities* The teacher cdhtihued tfi 
use the supplementary activities, in spite of a chaotic start for two 
reasons. First, through thiese activities she discovered that ttiany of 
th^ students had difficulty with Very basic perceptual anid conceptual 
activities such as cuttings estimating t;H.e:^si2e picture needed to ^f ill a 
particular space, categorizing^ and classifying. ! / 

The nature o^f the subject^area program operating in th^ *8ch6oi . 
impeded detection of these deficits unless they had been noted on the 
previous staffing repbrts - ^4t^^ the 3ame time, these deficiencies had 
the potential of creating serious problems far the students in the 
mainstreamed: courses: industrial arts and home economics. Second^ 
the students enjoyed the activities. Several of the children niade 
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"extra" posters during free time, brought magazines or simply asked 
when they could repeat certain activities. 

In addition i bbservatibri revealed that these activities allowed 
the teacher to capitalize bri the methodology. Initially, as previously 
stated i the children cbrrected their work only when the teacher inter- 
vened. Her method bf intervention was to use the child's inadequate 
product, as the fbcus bf the LIM. Rather than saying, "I cannot accept 
that because you failed tb fbllbw instructions," she would ask the child 
rr> tp jP her V7hat the task had been. If he/she could relatB-^the^^-^ask 
accurately i she would then ask why he/she had chosen the incorrect 
picture. She wbuid cbritihue to work through the method until the child^ 
seemed tb have some grasp bf, the problem and the factors which had con- 
tributed tb his/her error. If the student could not repeat the task^ she 
would suppl^^it arid -guide him/her step by step through an -appropriate 
response. , * i 

^^^^^^^bservatibn of the students over the intervention revealed twb 

"types bf betiavior which had been nonexistent at the ihitiitibn bf the 

project. Gradually, the children began to seek verificatibig^bf their 

. ■ 2^ _ _ _ _ - 

work from their peers. This was a movement away from the haphazard 

selection of pictures which characterized the first few weeks bf inter- 

veritibri, and the dependence on the teacher which characterized the next 

six weeks. This was particularly encouraging for twb reasons. First, 

most of the students seemed to have developed ah internal need to 

verify (at least within the parameters bf the classrbbm) and second, 

they perceived each other as capable of providing verification. The 

__ _ _ • 

teacher, at the end of the Intervehtiori , was serving as a resource 
rather than the source of Information. 
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The secdrid type of thange was the gradual assumption of responsi- 
bility by the students for the status of tnaterials. Initially, clean- 
up activities had been structured, of necessity, in task-analytic 
fashibh which required vigilant inonitoring on the part of the teacher; 
As the sense of order returned to the group, she began to fade the 
structure. Her first step was to call the students' attention to the 
fact that 10 minutes remained in the period and to outline the clean- 
up tasks. Her next move was to mention only the time. Interview data 
revealed her astonishment when one day she looked up to find the students 
putting materials away.. Ift response to her look of amazement, one student 
replied, "We only have 10 minutes left in the period." 

The most elaborate of the class' supplementary activities was to 
prepare and serve a meal. The fact that the teacher considered it a 
possibility was an indication of positive movement ?H^J1, Notfe 2l5. 
When she attempted to discuss the activity with the principal i he became 
so distressed at the notion that she decit^d to capitalize on the isola- 
tion of her classroom. The students determined the menui shopped for 
the items after school, and delegated responsibility for preparation, 
serving, and clean-up. They implemented the activity without ' Ih^^^ut 
to their delight and the astonishment of the entire staff of the school. 

^ Development of the Ability 
to Act Independently 

_ 

Theoretically, the ability to act iiidepehdehtly has two components. 

The first is the. possession of an internalized prbblera-sblving strategy. 

the secon^ is the perception, of oneself as competent to manage one's 

own behavior. Ihdependenr' action combines the cognitiv^^nd a'f f ective 

domains in that a person who can act independently has a store of facts 
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and concepts and is able to activate them appropriately; the extent 
to which the Individual succeeds In acting Independently Influences 
the probability of the Ihc^vldual's being designated retarded. The 
development of the ability to act Independently is, then, the ultimate 
objective of the SLC. 

The observations concerning the behavior of the students during 
'^the supplementary activities reported tinder Research Expectation I are 
related to their ability, as a group, to act independently. Cieariy; 
the students progressed iridividually and as a class in their skills in 
these activities. Beyond classroom interactions, it Was difficult to 
assess ability to act independently as a function of exposure to the SLC. 

Observational arid iriterview data indicated that some of the children 
vzere capable of furictidriirig adapt ively and independently • Others were 
not. The difficulty lay in attempting to establish a relationship 
betwe€?ri the functioning level and the intervention. In order to demon- 
strate a relationship, one would be obliged to evaluate a Ibrig-term 
objective on the basis of short-term intervention. 

A variety of factors combine to increase the potential dariger of 
such speculation. The first is the complexity of the ability beirig 
assessed; the second is the tremendous diversity of characteristics 
exhibited by the chiidreS. Of the 15 'children in, the group, 5 had 
serious emotional of behavioral disorders. Quantitative data from 3 of 
these students were eliminated because they did riot c^plete the academic 
y^ar in the class. One was placed in a resideritial treatment center; the' 
other two were involved in automobile acciderits for which th^y wer^ 
directly or indirectly responsible. Data from the other two students 
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were included even though they tnissed Considerable periods of iristruc- 

tibri due to hospitalization for residential treatment or suspension. 

\ 

Any attempt to draw conclusions beyond those already presented 

regarding the students' in-class behavior is beyond the scope of the 

data. Some students demonstrated changes in behavior which might* be 

interpreted as ptecursdrs of independent action. To avoid unv/arrarited 

speculation i these will be discussed in terms of comprehension of the 

extrinsic value of academic skills or attitudes toward sch'bol. 

Development of Awareness of the Extrinsic 

Value of Education J 

Data relating to this expectation were collected with intervi^ 

and observation techniques. „ Structured interviews were conducted ^th 

the students in ah attempt to explore the extent to v/hich they viewed 

their schooling experience', particularly the SLC, as having extrinsic 

value. Formal interviews with the students were conducted in May. 

The format is presented below. 

_ - _ - 

1. What did you do in science this year? '"h 

2. Why do you think you did that? 

3. ' Do you think it was an important thing to do? Why or why not? 

4. science different from your other classes? If so, how? 
The students respo^ed to the questions in a variable fashion. 

All students were able to felate the content of instruction; since the 
teacher had used the phases on physical needs and interacting with 
others, they typicaiiy Responded that they studied the body anS the 

personality, I 

One student (GA » 16/T^ 50) Vas Unable to respond, to questiojis 
2, 3, and A, Two other students supplied rather rote answers to the 
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effect that they had studied the content tsecaos^e the teacWR wanted them 



to leairri it. They indicated that they thought it Was an fflportant thing 
to do; they did riot, however, know why; 

Answers from other students to the second and third questions 
indicated a qualitatively stronger comprehension ^f the extrinsic 
aim of the instruction. Some examples are, 

1. "We focused On ourselves- If we studied animals, what good 

_ _ _ * ■ 

would that do?" 

2. "We studied what to expect. I mean, you can do lots of things 
or eat lots of things i btj^you need to know what to expect i'f yo^db." 

3. "We talked about how you can get more friends, and ^hov; it's 
hot always ea§y." 

"We studied personality. That was important because if you 
don't know how to act, you may act like a goof, then you vzbn't have 
friends:" ' 

5. "We studied about being responsible. That means doing your job 
whatever you're doing, like being a friend or working." 

An interview with the teacher revealed another incident which was 
considered to be strong Ic^port for the establiiphmeht of ^S|extrinsic 
value to the schooling experience. 



One of the lessbhs in the POSVAP phase focused upon personality 

_ ^ . ._. X ^ ' 

characteristics or abilities that a ,child considered most in need of 

change or improvement.- The students were provided with a checklist of 

_ ^ _ _ ^ 

35 "conSon teenage problems." On, t^e blank marked "other," one child, 

'classified EMR, wrote, "I can't read." The child's family lives in a 

rather isolated rural area, arid he is the youngest of five children. 

The entire family is furictidnaiiy illiterate with all the siblings • 

■ 'f ' .. . 
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having dropped but of Seliobl. When the teacher talked with hiitt about 
this^ he said^^Nyif I don't learn to read when I'm in school, I won't j 
^ be able to do anything when I'm but bf school." 

^ ^ Development bf Pbsitive Attitudes ^ 

Toward School v 

I Data dealing with this expectation were gathered from teacher 

- 'I 
interviews and observation. Quantitative assessment bf self-concept 

indicated that with the exception of two children, both of whom were 

" _ _ * 

among the five children designated emotionally diisturbed, the mean 

-self-concept scbre was "hbrmal." This finding was cdngrtrent with 

previous research (Rbgfers* Smitfi, & Cbletnan, 1978; Strang, Smith, & 

Rogers, 1978)., 

. ^ ^ ^ ... . ... . . . — 

Given this^ the focus bf the data relative to this expectation 

was upon the teacher's perceptibns bf verbal and nonverbal attitadinal 

changes in two grbups bf children. The first was composed of seven 

children who were academically mains t reamed . The second group con- 

sisted bf three chrbriic absen^tees. - 

At the, beginning bf the year, only one of the seven students 

indicated any pbsitive feelings toward his/her malnstreamed academic 

classes. They cbtnplained that the work was too difficult and insisted 

that they were doomed to failure. The fact that this period coincided 

with the initial implementation of the SLC may have accounted for some 

of their ••overenthusiastic" responses to questions they felt they cbuld 

answer. Several of the students asked me to •'certify" that th^ir- per- 

N ' 

formance bn the pretests precluded any opportunity of success in the 
regular class. Two of the nonattenders b^ecame physically ill arid* 
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vomited to avbicl having to attend regular classes. Others begged « 

the special educa-tiqn teachers^ to allow them to stay with them ^hrbugji- 

out the day. . , j 

The children had been carefully placed^lh the regular classes; . 

the school used some ability grouping In assigning students* so there^ 

/jaiAs a reasonable expectation of success In every case. The teacher 

and in some cases,^ I, worked wtth^ the children^ the regular class 

teachers, and the parents in attempting to deal with tHe sltuatibh.^^ ^ r * 

The activities bf the POSVAP lessons lent themselves, to .'the bperi; dlscus- 
£■ .r- _ _ _. _ ■ _ _ " ■■' 
sion of the factbrs which contributed tb their fears ^ and to the 

, • ' - ^ ■ ■ >» * 

teachers actions . , 

Of the eight children composing the twb*grbu|5s> there was strong 
qualitative evidence bf change In five. Two of the nbhatteriders beg-ati .^o 

to come to schbol on a regular basis. One child articulated consisteritly 

_. _ : _ _ ^ 

his attention tb "work his way but bf special education." He was 

V . 

tb improve his performance In his classes enough to inake this a pos- 
slblllty. Three others gradually accepted their Regular class. place- 
ments and maintained satlsfactbry grades. The fifth child improved 
his atteridahcie arid perf brtnarice In special education classes. There 
was very little change Iri his expressed attitude toward his main- 
strea^d classes or irl his performance there. The third nonattender 



showed, hb improvement r^iie was actively involved in drag sales. Many of 
- ' * ■ ., ' , ■ 

his absences were due tb suspension. « 

- In addition, the manner in which the students dealt with the 

criterion testing reflected the same patterns of change. The initial 

. ^ ■ _ _ ■ L ______ 

testing was, for iSbme of the children, very anxiety-provoking.. This 



.y . ■ _ 

was revealed not so much in -tltji i^spotiises per se bat rather In the - ; 

speed with which . they worked ^ their state of tension,/and the coimne.nts 
they made regarding the tagks. Although every effort was' made to" con- 
vince them that the purpose of the study^as to evaluate the SLC 

■ ' y ' , \ •. •_ . > 

rather than them, they wir^/persuaded that they would do very poorly, 

_ \ \ _ . _ 

Their behavior during postteitirig was much moire . relaxed and more : 
Achievement-oriented. They .approached the tests willingly and with 
attitudes of confidence. Caiitidn must be _ exhibited in interpreting 
these results for two reasons. First, the children became quite ^ : 

familiar with me, ^ and their contact was, for the ^st part, positive 
and hurturant, i.e., I was in the classroom without responsib^-lities _ - 

for discipline. in^additiori. the children had taken the tests pre- / 
vioasly so they were riot a totally new experience. ^ 

/v^pv^- Sxigmiary ^ ^ 

The purpose of this chapter was to describe the results of 

■ - _ ■ " --r - ! 

qualitative data. Data were collected in a randomly selected SLC 
class; information about the^ location of the class, the students, 
teacher, and portions of the SLC eiployed have been preserited. Four 
qualitative research expectatlo^Wefe proposed. The first, children • 
taught with the SLC will exhibit the ability to think critically, 
was supported. The second expectation, children taught with the StC 
will be able to act' independently, was neither supported riot refuted 
by the data, ^e period of intervention was Iriadequate for reaching _ 
conclusloris regarding this expectation. The expectations that studentsj^^i 
taught with the SLG-would be able to use knowledge arid skill acquired. 
Iri school to solve daily iivlpi problems and would have more positive 
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attitudes toward school w|re accepted with qualification. There were 

' --_ •^f 

data to support both expectations. The third expectation was ^quali- 
fied by the restricted ^ribd of intervention j the fourth, by the 
difficulty of separatitig the interaction of teacher and treatment effects. 
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CHAPTER VI 



eoNetusiONS, DiseuslioN, and 



IMPtieATIONSjv 

this chapter has two primary ^urpos^^ The first is to {ireserit 



the conciustons from both qtiantitative fuid qualitative data and to dis- 
cuss them. The discussion will incljude x iifite|^tpretatloh of the work v/itljin 

_ •_ ^ __ _■ . * - - 

the. parameters of the theoretical and empiri|2^1 literature reviev/ed. Thes 



second purpose is tb identify the implications' of this study for future 
research- . ^ ' 



^ Conclusions | 



I. Quantitative Data * i 

A. Treatment Effects f 

A significant main Effect for trea^tmen|:^ was found pn the 
first-order dependent variable of problem scSJ^lng. SLC 
subjects exhibited superior perfonsance to the control chil- 
dren on the Matching Familiar Figures Test (Kagan et ai., 
1974). IE children In turn performed significantly better 
than C subjects on this measure. : 

A qualified main effect for treatment was detected * 
for the second-order dependent, variable, academic achievement; 



— I 



on the General Information Subtlest of the Peabody Ind±tr|daai 

- - - - - ' - - - j % 

Achievement Teist. The effect favors the IE chiidrenf ov^r both 

• ■■ y 

___ ._ _ ^_ ^ _ 

€ and SLC students. It Is qqallfi-ed because the test was used 
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/ _ _ _ _ . 

to measure the second-order dependent variable of academic 

achievemeht upon which no tesearch eac^ec tat ions vzere proposed; 

il-. Qualitative Effects ; .-^ 

A. Strong support exists for the research expectation that 
children taught with the SLC will develop to think critically. 

B. Qualified support exists for the other three research expecta- 
tions, children taught V7ith the SLC will be able to act inde- 
pendently, will be able to apply academic skills to solve 
daily living problems ^ and V7ill have more positive attitudes 
tdward school. 



( 



Discussion^ 



Quantitative Data. ^ , , ' 

Initial examination of the quantitative data analyses indicates 
only one main effect for treatment. This effect was derived fro* 
the Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFFT) and provides support for the 
assertion that children receiving either experimental treatment wei-e 
more skilled in "matching familiar figures" than C counterparts. 
Although it. is the only significant treatment effect among the first-^ » 
feorder dependent variables, its probability of .61 argues againstfiti^ 
being explained in terms of an inflated significance level due to, . 
multiple analyses. While the time difference between the groups is riot 
statisticSlly significant, it is substantial, the SLC children exhibited 
an average response time of 11.76 seconds, the IE children 11.26 ^ arid 
the C studerits 9.63 seconds. A Pearson-product moment cbrrelatibri " 
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analysis was cohdiEiti^ between mean r^spbnse time arid number correct • 
It produoeS* a correlation coefficient of .97^ (£ <.01). One would 
expect both programs to increase reflectivity iri childreri. This find- 
ing supports the expectation. 

Oije additional main effect occurred bri the secdrid-dfder dependent 
variable of academic achievement as measured with the Gerieral Irifdrtna- 



tioh Subtest of the Peabbdy Individual Achievemerit Test. This effect 

■ - -- _- - -_ ^ 

(]^^ 3.058; 2. <.05) refelcts the superibr perfbrrnattce of the IE chil- 

___ __ ___)___ 

df en .over the SLC and C subjects. If one adjusts the alpha level to 

control for multiple analyses^ this difference might rib Ibriger be" sig- 



nif.icant. 

At ah elementary analytical levels the data iridicate that most of 

- - ____ _ 

the quantitative research explahatibris were ribt supported. Data must 
be examined, however^ within the cbritext bf threats to Statistical 
Gonclusion Validity (Cook & Campbell, 1979). Four of the seven threats 
proposed bear directly upon' Iriterpretatibri bf the quantitative data. 

The first is the threat bf low statistical power. Power analyses 
were^conducted in the format Specified by i^elkowitz^ B^ 
(1976). They are pres^rited iri Table 9 ipi 112) . fo\^r 'i6eif±t±&iii ',^^^ 
with the exceptibri bf the PIAJ are stnall. this' decriiases"th& confidehce' 
with which a cbriclusidri bf rib difference between the grdu^S can be made. 

. The secbrid threat which clouds interpretation of the data comes 
from psychbmetric properties of the criterion measures. The problems. 

created by the relatively low stability reilabiiity of the instruments 

: . . ' . . . \ . . . . _ _^ _ _ . _^ ; 

are exacerbated by the fact that only one of the tests, the TSI, used ^ 

handicapped childreri iri the norming scrapie. The handicapped children in 

the TSi sample db ribt, however, ipeaiiy "match" those in the current sample 
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(Edmonson, Note 22). The extent to which an Instrument is anreliablQ 
In combination with the degree to which the research sample compares 
to the norming sample increases the atnburit of raw store difference 
necessary for significance. 

The third and fourth threfits to Statistical Conclusion Validity 
are related theoretically ♦ and In this study, pragmatically. The 
third threat deals with uniformity of treatmetit; Implemetitatipn ; the 
fourth with variations In subject characteristics, the research design 
specified that students would be riesJted under teachers within treat- 
ments, it was proposed on the assumption that the distribution of 
students in terms of ability throughout the Nbncategorleat eomprehen- 
slve Development (NCD) clashes wbulc^ be reasonably Equivalent, This 
would allow the Ability Factor with the levels of high and low to be 
fully crossed under the teachers within the treatments. 

Had this occurred, researchers would have had an empirical basis 
for exaSining the variable Impact of the teacher upon both high and 
^ low ability children. In cbmbinatidn with the monitoring of the : 
treatment implementation thrbugh qualitative data procedures ^ the 
threats would have been reduced. The jstributlon of the children 
according to ability did nbt approach an equivalent dlstributibri. 
Indeed, a one-Way "analysis of variance of the IQ scores- of thi Subjects 

- Reveals' that' the differences in IQ approached significance with the 

j^^'^ - ■ . ■ , _ _^ __ , . . ; _ . _ • • . * 

chlldt'tn receiving the SLC having the lowest IQs. 

Arfothfer critical characteristic of th^fe children which varied 

was socioeconomic status. Four of the comparison classes served 

H children of predominantly middle-class background as determined by ^ 
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area of residence; Oniy two of the SLC and two of the IE classes 
served Tniddle class children. 

Carefttl efforts were made to monitor the implementation of the^ 
two experimental programs; I made a total of^ 239 visits to the 15 
qlasses over the couSse of the school year arid spoke frequently with 
the teachers by telephone or in informal meetings. Observation ind 
interviews indicated that each of the teachers was making a concerted 
effbi^t'^td implement the program within the parameters of his/her 
iriter|?retation of the developers' intention and the realities of 
his/her particular gtoup of students.* Uniformity of intention did 
riot, however, translate into unifonilty of implemeritatidn. The clearest 
example of this is the tremendous variability in t>he amount of material 
covered. Of the si^ SLG teachers, one taught four complete phases; 
two* taught two phases and the other;^t.Kree^ tnateriai from only 

\ * •■• " ' 

one. A Similar conditioii; ob|^ined in ^th^ IE gfCups, Aii' three teachers 
taught parts, of fpap* iHs;tl^i^^|^bil^^^ provided, in-de^th Instruc- 

tion on every page -of the f our instruments;;- one taught 'most' 5f ' the 
pages, and one taught only parts of the instruments. 

Within the context of Statistical Conclusion Validity (Cook S 
Campbell, 1979), the data regarding the ,treattueflt effect are Iricon- 
clusiye. The data do not demonstrate that there was a significant 
treatment effect; neitherV however, do they refute the possibility of 

such an effect. ^: ; ; 

It should also be remembered that the coinparis5fi teacher^ were 
chosen from an initial pool of "cbffipetent" teachej; my observacis.n .'. 
indicated that they were actively attempting to mifet the needs of 
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children. Furthermore^ the presence of the research staff affirmed 
their efforts. 

The quantitative results of this study are congruenjt- with the 
theoretical e^xpectatibhs of Feuersteih (1979, 1980, Wotd 10, Note ii) 
and Goldstein (Note.l^ Note 2^ Note 5, Note 8). Both programs are 
.cognitive interventions with Ibng-ierm objectives. The changes each 
intervention seeks to prbrabte^ i . e . ^ imprdvemiBrit in the ability to 
learn or to think and the development of skill in thinking critiqaiiy 
and acting Independently require iritisrise intervention over a much 
longer period of time than the nine months of this^ project. in addition., 
changes- in these abilities are mbt easily detectable with the psycho- 
metric ^istruments currently available. 

In a similar ^f^shi^'^the experience of conducting the research 
and the results it yielded support and elaborate the evaluation per- 
spective adopted.' Nb "large differences" (Scriven, 1967, p. 66) which., 
could be attributed tb the expisrimental programs were detected. Neither^ 
however, did this project have the "multiple push approach" which Scriveti- 
(1967) thinks might make such differences pdssibiei The threats to 
validity pr6pb§ed by CampbelJ. and Stanley (1966) and Cook and Campbell 

. __ - 

(1979) obtained arid had ari impact upon the research in spite of a priori 
attempts to cbritrbl them. Stake's emphasis upon the evaluator's descrip- 
tivQ respbrisibility, became the basis for the qualitative data cbllectibri. 

In terms of empirical research, the results l of ifcSis study are 

^; __ • ■ ^ . - __ - ' 

cpmparable tb either short-term evaluation studies ;such/a.0 those done 

< •' ^fii- j^.i. . ] 



by Clark (1967), DeBoer (1^974) Goldstein et ^^t^ ^41^ 

^ -r. .y^- - . y _ - - . - - - 

and Rbmeb (1975). Interventions of longer duration l^ave tended to find 
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_ : ^ _ . - 

significant differences (Feuerstein et al., 1979; Goldstein et al.* 1965; 



Gray & Klaus i 1970; Weikart et al., 1974). 

The results according to particular instruments are congruent 
with previous work. The findings of the relationship between reflec- _ 
tivity and performance on the MFFT are similar^^to those found by Kagan 
et al. <1964) Smith and Singer (Note 23) - Performance on thie TSI 
parsilels that^of the children in eiarkVs ^1^67') study. In so doings 
the results oppose the findings of EdiBon^on.et al^^^_^^ The findings 



^ '^"j -''^^ '"^^ _ _ ■" _ 

on the SPM and the General Information 5ub«Sf of_'OSe?;PIAT are similar . 



- - — jp^. 



to those found in the previous research onV^^^j[Haywood & Smith,: ^^i* 



Rothaizer, 1981). The results on th^ self-c9ncet>t mfeas^^^es confirm ^ 
the work of Rogers et al. (1978) and Sizrang at. (197^) . ./^ip'^ ./y 

Qualitative Data . y „ ^ v 

The qualitative data provide' strong suppoft; for the first research 

expectation, i.e., childre^; v)fcD have been taught' with the SLC will be 

able to think critically^ Although the focus of the qualitative data 

• - >- \ - 

collection was upon a iingie class, sufficient observation and teacher 

interview occuirred in the other five classes to allbv; a generalized ; 

conclusion acrioSs all SLC subjects. All 55 of the children who were 

taught with the ^SLC exhibited spthe progress ±n this area. Progress 

was neither uniform not linear. . Some children made rapid arid consistent 

gains as evaluated by teacher reports, bbservatidri, and performance on 

r^ : • . - .'C* - ......... . . . ^ . 

c6?|ain criterion measures such as the THINK (Smith & Greenberg, Note 16) 

and the TSI (Edmonson et al., 1974). Some students exhibited long periods 

of latency in which they appeared to make little progress before they 

began to exhibit skill in some stages of the IPSP. The majority of 
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the children denHDnstrated the up-arid-back pattern which Smith and 
Greenberg (1979, 1981)* have called a wavelike progression. The 
'amount of progress a child made appeared tb be a furictidn of the 

skill of the teacher iri using the LIM and the ability of the child. 

"'t ;.- :v^\ . _ -_ -■ - : - - - 

High ability children with-'¥trong teachere made impressive qualitative 

gains. , '.. ^ 

Theoretically, the ability to think critically is a precursor 

to the ability to act independently (Goldstein, Note 8); T^ strong 

support of the first expectation in combinatich with, the observation 

of steady improvement in the children "to manage themselves" in sup- 
I 

plementary activities within the classroom suggests that with longer 
intervention this expectation could have been fulfilled without quali- 
fication. 

The third arid fourth research expectations, namely^ children , 
taught with the SLC will be able to use Academic skills to solve daily- 
living problems arid will have more p(>sitive attitudes toward school 

^ ^ > ' - - - J. - - 

have been accepted with qualification. The qualifer to this expecta- 
tion, in- opposition to the. previous c^, is not so much the length of 
the interverition but rather the difficulty of attributing change to 
the program. There were no data which suggested that the Social • 
Learning Curriculum by itself enabled children to apply academic skill 
or feel more positively about school. There we?e data which indicated 
that when it was used effectively by teachers, there was such chaii^e. 
In May, an observer visiting one of the SfcC classes asked the teacher, 
"Does it work?" The teacher asked for clarification and the observer 
inquired, "Are the children different now from what they were in 
September?" 
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.._ ^ 

ir a momerft^ 



After a mdmenW of thought, the teacher answered, "Yes, I think 

_ _i-4 . 

they are different • They may be different because of the SLC; they 



may be different because they are nine months plder, and they may be 

, - > _ . 

different because they have been with me" (Halt, Note 24). 



Review p^:$f^^^Piterature of special education reveals a pervasive 
theme ^ the^^^S^^f act ion with "positions which have been posited 
on a philbsopH^|l^,^ther than a research foundation" (Gickling & 
Theobaia^ 1976, p- 326^^ P^thaps the clearest implication of this 
study is the care which mUS^j^y taken- in establishing an appropriate.^^ 
"research fpundatibj^*" ; 

The ^report of this research represents an attempt to tell the 
stoty (Stakes 1976b) of what happened when a group of teachers used 
Instrumental Enrichment or the Social tearninfe^ Curriculum. The implica- 
tions for future research were identified within the parameters of 
post hoc anaiy'gis of the strengths^^nd wealmesses of the study. The 
Strengths are: ' 

1. A prior recognition of the limited control held by researchers 
^bver many aspects of the research settin^;< 

""^■^2.*- A priori recognition of the need to acquire fis much inforraa- 
tion as possible about the factors which limited researchers' control 

3. A priori recognition of the inadequacy of either quarititative 
or qualitative data by itself. 

The weaknesses are: / 

1. Failure to . anticipate the impact of certain fa|:tors which 
might have been controlled - 
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2. Over emphasis of quantitative data cdllection to . the pegiect 
of qualitative. : . 

Strengths . ' 

the st^en.gths of this sttidy derive ^frdtn the hearty respect for 
the pirbbJ-ems of conducting research in othe public schools. An init^i ' 
assumption which was maintained tHrdughdut the study was that the 
burden-o£-proof was upon me to establish credibility with personnel 
at. all levels of the school system. The realities of fulfilling this 
assumption were quite demanding^ arid irivblved cdmmittirig much time to 
an array of pedple ihpluding central dfficfe personriel, principals i*l"chooi 
secretaries ^; guidance GOTO psychdldgists , sdcial workers, and 

teachers*,' 'jfe'e-tritoc 'spra cduld not, of necessity, be 

restricted "Hndt %!ie-^^ day., It noz uncdmraon, therefore, to speak 

' - -: Y ' ' 

w^th peopl|^ aftiSvif etiodi:^ rilgbt , rand 6n week-ends. 

: " + _ _ _ _""*".y'i>'v:^.-^:; _ . _ - -"^v 

The estabrishment"?:^f"'t^ primary purposes. 

Firsts it influenced persdris whd had power within the system to use 
that power for the ad vatic etnent of the research. Upon no occasloS 'xiid 
a ^l/hol system empldyee violate sthooi policies fbr my benefit- They 
simply operated within those policies to facilitate the project when- 
ever possible. Probably the most cpiinyon example waS the use of*. "advance 
telephdrie calls'* fdl^lo5^ed by the writtetr^per work. " Rather .than havirig^ 
me wait fdr paperw^k to proceed through the system, central office 
personnel arid school principais^ould establish verbal agreeI^prits which 



were later cdnflrmed proceduraify ...^ y .^^^.^ 

Secdrid, the est^biishmen/t of credibi'm^Jacilitated the accfSlsl- 
tidri df irijf^ation. Two types of information ^re- critical to^Clie 
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interpretation of data. The first type was iristitutlonal;. The 
policies of a large public school system may seism ®. W CtSritusing 
at best, irrational at worst. Any judgement of ah educational inter- 
vention must include some cbhsidqratibh of ihstitutibrial factors be- 
cause^' they affect results. The reality is that whilis practices char- 

______ _ _ - . ^ . _ .f • 

adteristtc of the current system "did ijot' ;Sprihg up by accident^ but 
rather^ emerged in response to organizational heeds" (Kirp, Buss, & 
kuriioff, 1974, p. 122) ^ access to informatibh regarding those needs 
Say be unavailable to those butside the^system. 

The second type was personalistic . ' This included the array of 
personal and interpersonal variables which affected the implementation 
of the interventions and the assessment of children's progress qn^ 
criterion measures. 

the third strength bf the study was the use of two methodoixjgies . 
The proposed design for this study included both quantitative and 
qualitative components. The design was influenced iy previous 'work , 
particularly that bf Gbl'dsteiri, Mischid, and Minskoff (19695, they 
.conclude their repbrt with the fdllowirig observation, ^ 



We need re-assess the relevance of . research designs for class- 
room and other ihstitutidrial studies.'^ Obviously, the biblogical 
model confuses more than it clarifies. One should not have to 
devote so much time and energy tb qualifying results because of 
design insufficiencies and cdnfusidns. (p» 112) 

The intention of the dual methdddlpgies was to use the quantitative 
data to form the structure df the conclusions with theVa priori under- 
standing that «^uantitative data are meaningless' without interpretation. 
Accurate interpretation arid ^hence meaningful conclusions are dependent 
upon systematic recording of observational and interview data. . 
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^ Weaktiesises 
^ Two inadequacies of the research provide direction for future 

endeavors; each can be viewed through the perspective of "damn fine 
hindsight" (Gray^ Note 25) factors which ini^ht have been controlled. 
The first V7eakriess was my failure to examine, on a pilot basis, "random 
heterogeneity of ^subject ch^acterist^s" (Cook & Campbell, 1979, p. 43). 
In selecting the p)artlcipatihg teachers, I shoulti have attended to the 
characteristics of the cfjildreri who were likely to be assigned to 
the teachers. Had this factor been 1:dnsidered , some of the differ- ' 
ences in characteristics, particularly socioeconomic status might 
have been avoided. ^ 

The second weakness is the over-emphasis of quantitative data 
collection to the neglect of the qualitative.:^ In order to de^f^with 
the thVeats to validity of testing and instrumentation all criterion 
measures were administered by the research assistant or me. Six ' • 
criterion Measures were employed in all, with four administered on 
a pretest^ posttest basis and two given ^ on a pretest, poartest^ post- ^ 

te^ schedule. Children were nev.er taken from preferred activities 

__ __ ~ 

fqr testingVjind iff^teachers indicated concerns about the timing of 

the asses§,ment, It was postponed ^^^.^.^^^^^ of strategies v/ere impl^ 

men ted to attempt td co*l;3.ect quantf^tive and qualitative data 
sim*ultarieously.* The§e ^ii(^^ed teacher logs (example pages are included 
in Appendix G) , audiotapes ,y observation by one membe^ of the^ research 
teaiTi provided to. the other^ith ^^diotap^s and notes. "These (partic- 
ularly^ last) data defied analysi^V (Goldstein et al% , 196'9afc. 31).^ 

Clearly , both types of^ data a^e impor'tanti Each ^ quant ita^ve 
measure Wa^conceptfually justif^d and .at this p5int in the process, 
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it would be extremely difficult to specify which qiiahtitatiye procedures 
would have been eliminated. The decision tyf the riliture of data to be 
collected would seem to rest upon several factors, 

1. The purpose of the study. If brie is cpriductirig resear^^ 
which may serve as the basis of Ibngitudirial study^ brie might wish to 

collect a strong quarititative fburidatiori. If ^ bri the bther harid, 

■ - ) _ ' , - 

the study has a relatively short "'life expectaricy/* brie might sisek a 

more even balance of the two types of data, ^ 

2. The size of the project staff. Obvibusiy^ brie cari cbllect 
more data with mpre workers. The task of the researcher, with a larger* 
staff. Is tjD mrfkimize the quality bf all the data which are'cbllected. 
In this particular stiidy^ the research team had worked- with eairh^ suli- 
ject^in collecting qua^ntitative data. The movemerit iri^o^the clasisrodm 

' ■ - ^ . " " %. , 

i for observation' was a natural brie for the researchers, teachers, 
and students, and the quality bf in format ion was stronger . 

) 
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CHAPTER Vll 
EPILOGUE 

• • ■ i .■ 

To cbhclude the report of this research without addressing 
directly the naivete of the objectives of this and many bther ^ 
projects is to deny an ethical responsibility, , The discussion of 
factors which make the objecvtives of this project simFflistic may be _ 
' avoided in scientific repprts because even thoiigh "honestly descrlp^ 
tive of the situation, it.ajnacks of .the tabloid" ^Gray et al.. Note 13^ 

After a year's research ^ wHich included 2J^yvisits« to the 15 
classes (3^590 miles) and 63 after-school telephone tails to teachers^ 
tlie notion of sending the teachers into the \Passes /with these experi- 
mental materials and expecting them to effect change can ^^ly be cog- 

'pared to sending doctors britb battlefields with first aid kits arid e^x- 
pecting them to save lives. The fact that they took the SLC kits and 
IE iristrU^^ts, that they used them cbriseieriti^uply , arid that they not 

" only eridbrsed them but demoristrated quaritttative arid quaj^*tative change 



|ri the majority pf the childreri is ari • accbmplishitlerit of the f^rst ordelr. 




The realities of 'modified participarit bbservatJori' were to comBJ 

- . - - - - V;. m^Y- - - --- ' 

f ace-tb-face with situations which irideed "smaek of the tabloid" , 
(Gray et al., Nbte 13, p* 11). Of the' 163 children who begari the 



year iri the study', 20 weyT^^d^perided, mdisr tn^^ than once. Nine were 
arr^stiM^ f or ^ferises rarigitf| from Bhdpliftim^ to aUto theft. One had 
a babyj tv6 ;Srerfe sexual la abjaSed by parents or step parents, two 



3:60 

achieved somewhat high positions iti local drug ringsi eight were admitted 
to psychiatrib therapy programs:, three were seriously injured in auto- 
mobile accidents ♦ The mother 6f lox^~^ the subjects was shot and kiiie'd 

by police while she slept in a motel room; the brother of two. of the 

I 

cbraparisbh students, a high school special education student, was 

charged with first-degree murder a-^^^^ausing an accident in a stolen 
car. ■ > ' ; . - ' ■ 

^Working with these teachers revealed that they spent almost as 
much time in social work activities as they did in teachitjgt They 
were in e^rgehcy rooms * deli-^ery rooms , intensive-cat^ waiting rooi 
at police headquarters ^ the.. juvenile court, ana on the stteiets iook:yng 
for their students. . 

: ^ Why * we re the teachers .Willing to give so much time and energy 
such a seftnirigry;^^ank^less task? with due consideration to the plausible 
hypothesis of massive masochistic tendencies (extending from curriculum 
developers to researchers to teachers) , . th^ ^reasons they gave V7ere 
consistent:. "I am not ready to give up op these kids" and "There is 
nobody else to do it." " - 

The data, quantitative and qualitative, ^s^pport the teachers' 'f^ith 
in the potential of the chiidren. While they dicPnot "become as normal 

r . • 

children once they weie properly taught" (Steinback, 1918^ cited by 
Gbl'dstein, "1957^ p. 147), they made very signif liiarit progress. It . 
would be tragically misleading, however, to close. this report t^. sug- 
gesting that anyone who participated in the project regards- this prdgresis 

, ■ ' . • y . 

as sufficient tb save these children or this society. 

Perhaps the time has come to demand that mild handicapping condi- 
tions-be regarded'as a "public issue" rather th^n a ''personal trouble" 

' . . - . •; 174: ' . 




(Mills, 1959)* Haywood (1979) has emphasized the enormity bf^sthe^ . 

■ -. ^ # _ ' ' 

problem of mild retardation stressing that over 6,DO0tOt)j9 people - 
in the United States fail into the IQ range of 50-76. This does not ; 
consider persons who were previously considered mildly retarded -or ; 
borderline (IQ = 71-85), nor do^s it include people of "normal Intel- 
lectual functionirtg" who have specific learning disabilities- / 

in previofus eras of American public life ^ the emphasis was upon 

^ _ - L 

"chiidren-at-r±sk." We can no longer aiiow ourselves the luxury of 

relegating the problem of raii'd' hahdicaps to the domain of "personal ^ 

troubles" (Mills, 1959)- If .wS^.are to adopt ^n "active-modification 

approach" (Feuerstein, 1970) to this problem, we must ground the approach 

in the public domain and speak of societyr-at-trisk. 

- ' -. ' ' * • . '■ 

discussing his notion of -a Vmultiple-push Approach ^ " Scrivefc; 
(1967) emphasized that we roust be satisfied with small gains unless 
V7e are willing to atback "hot only the curriculuihi but the student 
grouping procedures^ the teacher presehtatibh^ the classroom time 

allocation" (p. 66). The results- of this project support the ass^r- 

_ _ ■ _.. - - 1 jr ^ - - - ' - - _ - " _ 

tions of Feuerstein (1970) and Goldstein (Note 1) that for mildly handi- 

/Capped 'Children, Scriveh's "multiple-push approacH" Is necessary but 

not: sufficient . From Feuersteiiv*^^ (Note 11) perspective, teachers 

_ . _ ___ _. _ ____ 

and s'uppibrt personnel must be committed to the idea that the child 

exists as an open system which is susceptib-le to Thbdif icatibri. Frbm 

r ' ' ' * - ' ■ - . 

Gbldstein's (Note 1) pbiht bf view, teachers should be expected ^b ^ 
t^achi it is urireasbhable to expect thei||td write Giirficulum, evalute 

programs^ assess children^ complete^ the . paperwbrk f or procedural coin- 

- - ' - -.N - - - ---- - 

pliahce with regulatibhs, arid serve as counselors arid social, workers.. 
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This research ;prpject Examined the ef f ectivehesis of two Idrig-term 



Ihterveritidns dveir a single academic year; The quantitative data 
reflect ^rdng arid consistent gains qraong the chiidr^ over time. The 
data also indicate trends in favor of both groups of experimental chil- 
dren; it is reasbriable to expect that with a longer intervention, signlf 
leant differerices might be achieved. ^Qualipative data affirm these dif- 
ferehces. A final "question remains,: What might these teachers have 
beeri able to do with more time ^nd* adequ^tie support services? 
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TAHLK 22 



ANALYSIS OF COVARTANCE- 


-RAVEN'S STANDARD PROGRESSIVE MATRICES GROUP MEANS 




STANDARD DEVIATIONS, HOMOCENEITY OF WITHIN-CIASS- REGRESSION 

•J 




GroaJ^ Raw Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Adjusted 
Mean 

/ 


Covarlate 
Mean 

■ 


— — , . — . 

Covariate 

Standard 

Deviation 


55 SLC 25.95 


9.39 


26.34 




8.04 


33 IE 27.48 


9.31 


25.55 


25,12 


8.90 


55 C 24.31 


8.60 


• 25. D7 


22.04 


9.45 

1 


Homogeneity of Wtthtn-Glass Regression 






\ 


I = 1.682 with 2 and 137 degrees of freedom. 








i = .1879 


<■ 
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TABtE 23 

ANALYSIS OF eoVARIANeE--TEST GF SGCIAt INFERENCE GROUP MEANS, STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS, HOMOGENEITY OF WITHIN-GtASS REGRESSION 



Group 



Raw Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Adjusted 
Mean 



Covariate 
Mean 



eovariate 

Standard 

Deviation 



55 SLC 
33 IE 
55 C 



41:06 
44:56 
42.62 



13:69 



11.22 



12:16 



43.27 



41.78 



42.08 



31.95 
37.53 
35.02 



12 .-04 
i2.i| 
i0.66 • 



I 



TABfcE 24 ■ . • 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE-SOCIAt KNOWI^EDGE ASSESSMENT GROUP MEAN, STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS, HOMOGENEITY OF MiTHiN-etASS REGRESSION 



51.56 
53.89 
51.76 



Standard 
Deviation 



9.60 
7.63 
6.61 



Adjusted 



52.91 
51.58 
51.50 



Govarlate 
Mean 



44.18 
49.64 
36.13 



Covariate 

Standard 

Deviation 



8.99 
8.75 
8.ii 



; Homogeneity of Wlthln-Class Regresslotv 
1 = 3.269 with 2 and 137 degrees of freedom. 
£ = ,0398 ' ^ 




I 



Group 



55 SLC 
33 IE 
55C 



' TABLE 25 , 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE-MATCHING FAMILIAR FIGURES TEST GROUP flEANSi STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS,' FlOMOGENEiTY OF WITHIN-CUSS REGRESSION " ' 



Raw Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



6.36 * 
6.24 

r 

5.13 



2.25 

i.73 
i.68 



Homogeneity of Wlthtn-Ciass Regression 
F - 0>^78 with 2 and 137 degrees j! freedom. 
£=.5137. 



Adjusted 
Mean 



6.22 
6.2A 
5.28 



Cdvariate 



5.73 
5.33 
4.95 



Cdvariate 

Standard 

Deviation 



2.55 
2.10 
2.06 



r 
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I 

> 

. . " ' , "table 26 ; 

ANAtYSiS ■eF'edVARiANCE--PEABqOY INDIVIDUAL ACHIEViENT TEST GROUP MEANS, 
' STANDARD DEVIATtQNS, HOMOGENEITY OF WI^llIN-CLASS REGRESSION 



uroup 


ixciw ncuiL- 


Standard 
Deviation 

1; i 


Adjusted 
. Mean 


Cdvarlate 
Mean 


4 

Covartate 

Standard 

Deviation 

1 


55 SLC 


29.53 


13.63 • 


33.07 


24.09 


12.93 


33 IE • 


40;82 . 


15.86 


'36.42 


32.70 


14.96 


^5 C 


1 34;16 ■ ' 


12; 55 ' 


33.26'* ' 


. 28»^i 


12.27 • 


Hdinbg( 


melty of Wltlutl-Clas 


js^ Regression- 






i 


£•= .198 wi 


ftti 2 and 137 dsgtees of freedom. ' 








£= .8301-: 


J . • 
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TABLE 27 

ANALYSIS OF c6vARiANCE--PIERS-HARRIS SELF-CONcfe SCALE FOR CHILDREN GROUP 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS^ HOMOGENEITY OF WITHIN-CLASS- REGRESSION 



Covariate 

Standard . Adjusted Covariate Standard 

Group Raw*Mean Deviation - Mean Mean Deviation 

^ : , . ^ 



55 SbC 


62.98 


i 11.33 


61.70 


57.31 i 


12.96 


33 IE 


58.79 ' 


U.35. 


60.30 


^ 53.61 


13.68 


55 e 


58.65 


11.24 


59.03 


55.11 


• 9.78 



Homogeneity of Within-Class Regression 



TABLE 28 

NEWMAN-KEUtS 'multiple COMPARISON TEST 
MATCHING FAMILIAR FIGURES TEST 



1 = C 

2 = SLC 

3 = IE 



1 

2 



2 



3 

1.* 
0.0 



**indicates significance at the .01 level. 



. TABLE 29 

NEWMAN-KEULS MULTIPLE CDMPARlSPN ANALYSIS-PIAT 
PIAT GENERAL INFORMATION 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 



± 
2 



3 ' 
3.4* 
3.2* 



*Signif icahge at .05 level. 

1 = SLC . 

2 ='C 

3 = IE 
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TABLE 30 



HARTLEY *S F-MAX FOR HOMOGENEITY OF^VARIANCE 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE--TREATMENT 
(SLe, IE, C) BY ABILITY 
-(HIGH. LOW) 



F * 6.92/6 groups, 10 df 



Standard Progressive Matrices: 

Test of Social Inference: 

Matching Familiar Figures Test: 

Social Knowledge Assessment: 

Piers-HarriiS Children* s 
Self-Concept Scale 

General Infonnation Subtest, 
Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test: 



F « 2.65 
tnax ' ' 



max 



max 



2.99 
3.23 



F"^ * 2.99 
max 



F » 2.82 
max 



F ^ 1.86 

max . 



\ 
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Structured Interview SLC/IE Teachers 
Metropolitan Nashville Public Schools 1980-81 

i, bo you have tl?e same children all day? 

No - 5; Yes - 10 

I -I 

4 

How many do yoiJ teach in all? 



2. 



4i 



10- 3 

11- 2 

12- 1 

13- 2 



14-1 

17- 1 

18- 1 
34-1 



38^1 
41^1 
44^1 



For what percentage of the day are your children ±n classes with 
nonhandicapped children? 

13%-i2 50%-l 

33%-2 

What subjects are taught in group instruction? 



Sclence-7 
Social Studies-5 
Heaith-2 



Art-3 

Music-1 

Lahguage-3 



IE-3 



5. What subjects are taught individually? 
Tleadihg-15 

Math-rlO , • 

Spelling-7 

Language-1 • - * 

« 

.6. texts used to teach reading: (*Indicate8 special or remedial 

education) 

Kaytext* _ 
Websters*^^^ 

Steck-Vaughn, Mastering Basic Reading Skills* 
Bowmar-Nohle^ Sports Readirig_Series* 
Grolier, Reading Attainment System* 
Reader's Digest, RD 2000* 
Point 31* 
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What do you see a» the biggest prdblcni In delivering quality 
instrbction? 

tack of appropriate mnterlal--6 

Differences in ability and bthef cHaracterlBtlciB (age, handicapping 
condition) — 4 

Inadequate cbOTnuhicat Ibh within arid between schodls — 3 

Inadequate administrative support At the system level — 2 

\4hat do yoo sec as the "best" thing about special education In the 
system as a whole?? 

The children — 3 * 
Activities of the Department of Research.and Evaluation — 3 
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Render's WorRshop * 

Xerox, Pa l Paperbacks* 
Scholastic, A ction Kit * 

beveiopmentai tearning Material, Supplementary workbooks* 



McHraw-Hiil, Saliivan Programmed Reading * 

Sullivan Prograimned Reading for Adults * 



Merrill Linguistic Readers* 

Continental Press, Supplementary material 

ffinn Basic Readers-5 

MacMiiian Basic Readers 

»' 

^ 

Harper & Row Basal Readers 

Text used to teach mathematics : (*Indicates special education) 

Steck-Vaaghn, Succeeding in Math * 

Working with Number^ * 

Holt Basic Math-5 

Houghton-Mif fiin- Mat&;for IndividualT Achievement 

Spectrum Math Workbook? ' 
Text used to teach spelling: (*Indicates special or remedial education) 
beveiopmdhtal Learning Materials ^ Sound Foundations * 
McGraw-fiill, Basic Goals in Spelling 

SRA SpellMig Series . ^ . * 

Silver-Burdette Basic Spelling Text 

Texts used to teach science: (*Ihdicates special education): 

• Steck- Vaughn, Know Your World* ^ _ 
; Regions of the Wdr44 * 

Harcbuf t-Brace J Concepts in Science 

•r _____ • - • • 

Merrill i Social Learning Curriculum * . - . - 

Texts used to teach social studies: > (*Indicates special education) 
Steck-VSughn, America's Story* ^ ' 
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ASSESSMENT OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE 
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1. Tell roe three ways a family can becoiae larger or smaller • 

2. Tell me the name of a person in your family? 
How bid is ? 

What sex is ? 

What color skin, hair, and eyes does have? 

How tall is ^? 

3. Your grandfather is your mother or father's . 

Your aunt is your mother or father's . 

Your uncle is your mother or father's 

Whose children are your cousin's? . > 

4. What is your address? 

5. Name five pieces of furniture in your house. 

6. What does riburishmerit mean? 

7. What are the fbur fbbd grbups? ^^^'"^'^^^^"'"^^ 

8. What are twb things ybu can db tb keep germs frbm spreading? 

9. What should you db if there is ah emergency? 

10. l^at does prbtectibh mean? 

11. Tell me two kinds bf clbthes that prbtect ybti frbih raiii, cbld^ 
and bright sunshine? 

12. Name three things abbut a person. that make him/her a gbbd friend. 

13. Name two things that make a person a good team member. 

14. Tell tne three things we iieed other people fbr.^ 

15. What's a good way to ask for help. 

16. What are two bad wayis to' aisk for help? 

17. If soinebody gives you help you don't need, what is a good way to deal 
with it? 
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20; What are two things that can happen to people who don't look nice? 

21. teii me three ways to get a inessage to another person; 

J. _ _______ __ __ _ « 

22. What will happen if there is a mistake in the address of a letter? 

23. If someone calls your house and wants to speak with your niother, 

but she is not at home, what do you need to find out for your mother? 

24. What kinds of things are used to get information to many people? 

25. What is used to communicate driving rules? 




Admlntstratton and Scoring Procedures 

Every effort was made to comnuriicate with the children. Questions 
were rephrased if there were art^ indication that the child might know 
the answer if the question were asked differently. The mariner of re- 
phrasing was uniform across all subjects with both admiriistratbrs . 
the question was aeked as it is written. If rib scbreable response was 
given by the child, the question was restated. Examples are: 

Question 1. How do you get more people in a family? 

Question 4. Where do you live? ^ • ' 

Question 9. What do you do if somethirig bad Happens? 

Question 18. What do you see wheri you look at a person? What 

5- 

^ looks nice or not nice? 

The restatements reveal the sin^licity of the questioning style. 
With the younger children, such a style was necessary tb establish any 
sense of their knowledge. Admiriistrators were careful tb avoid supply- 
ing children with the answer. A large number of the .children were at 

a 

a loss as to what sex a member of their family was. If asked, "Is 

_ra boy or girl?" they could answer correctly. In ^drder to deal 

-J ^ 

with this, the^probe was, "If fills but a registration card or 

appitcation form and it asks what sex ^is, what should p ut?" 

The scoririg procedures were liberal. Ah atiswer which indicated 
coriceptual knowledge was scored at full or partial credit. In an effort 
to avoid cultural bias^ a variety bf responses was considered scorabie. 
Examples include, "People leave" in response to question 1, a grand- 
father is "my mama's boyfriend's daddy" for the first .part of question 3. ^ 
any "prosocial" responses bri 15 arid 17. 
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QUANTITATIVE DATA 
TEST OF THE HIERARCHY OF INDUCTIVE KNOWLEDGE 
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The test of the' Hlerarchjr of Inductive fSowledge (THINK) (Smithy & 
treenberg, in press) is an individual assessment jequring sub- 
jects to respond verbally, to sets of 21.8 x 28.2 cm black and white 
line drawings. There are three separate sets of pictorial materials 
refating to different social learning concepts or themes: object sub- 
stitution (theme 1), dressing appropriately (theme 2), and getting help 
(theme 3). Each set contains four line drawings depicting problem sit- 
uations relating to the specific social learning concepts as well as 
cards representing alternative resolutions to the problem situations, 
the verbal interview related to tHe THINK assessment requires the sub- 
x^jects to produce responses based on hierarchical levels of inductive 

problem solving, that is, subjects must label and describe various 

_ __ _ _ 

elements in the problem card, produce inferences related to the problem, 

suggest alternative solutions and predict their outcomes, and develop a 
rule about solving the problem. Finally, subjects are ^required to pro- 
duce a generalization based on the specif ic problems depicted as well 
• as a class of related problems. . 

Eight students in the SLG^ciass upon whidh qualitative data were 
collected were assessed with a revised version of the THINK. A review ^ 

of their responses to the assessment procedures suggests the following 
f 

results: 

1. As a group, the students were well able^ to label arid describe^ 

the problem situations. 

• 1 _ ___ _ _ 

2. They produced a high number of irifererices\ related to the identi- 
fication of the problem. 
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3, They were notably articulate in identifying the einbtibnal 
status of the characters depicted. That is, their vbcaliza- 
tibris included names bf embtioris ribt frequently used by bther 
special education students at -similar ^ge levels, 

4, In gejieral, the students appealred' to be comfortable with the 
task bf evaluating multiple solutions to a prbblem; they 
spbritahebusly considered alternatives arid selected a given 
solutibri as the best, 

5, , Lastly i approximately 50% bf 'tii^ respbrises tb the question 

recjUiririg development of gerietalizatibri produced ari adequate 
response. That *is^ these sttiderits were able to go beybrid the 
depicted prbblem situatibris. arid develbp ari abstraction related 
to a wider class bf .similar. problems . Iri the remaining instances 
sttiderits prbduced specific rules, cbricretely tied to the problems 
depicted (Greeriberg, Nbte 1), ^ 
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APPENDIX E 



REASONS FOR LEAVING STUDY 



Z%2 
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ERIC 



Reason 



Family moved out of school zone 

ehild staffed out of special 
• education 

ehild removed from placement 
and restaffed into more 
restricted progf am 



Chronic nonattendance due to 
accident or familial problems 
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George Peatro^y Coitege for Teachers Appendix F 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE $730$ 



lOHi (615) 522.75ir 



March 2, 1981 

Tb: SIC, Participating IE, •and Comparison Teachers 
From: Jane Hall O^^^^ 

/ ■ ; 

Re: Reports of January Testings & Schedule for Final lasting t 

I'd like to take a chance once mo*; t to ^hahk ybu for your continuing cxjntr ibutlon 
to this project. Without you, there would be no study. Thanks a^lnl • \ 

We have finally completed recording and averaging the scores from the January 
^*^^^'^V ^J*P9^^1'*_^°^ Jthe^^ extended, time; If snow didn't get ub, flu did. 

? baye_ included thematrlces of scores from children in your class «nd a lilt of the 
average scores for all classes. In this testing, we repeated the PIAt^ncral Informati 
'^^.^^^ *^*3*^_*^*^_^«^8: Matching Faml ii ^t-f4^w<^ feyp and a 

fpclal, knowledge, (SK) ^ th* pretests of the SU:. The MFFT measures 

impulsiyity/reflectlvlty. The child Is P^eSe^^ted with a booklet. On one page, there 
^ '^^"^"^"^ P^^5"^*' •^?_|i9y^e?_»'bich ire wry slmila^ to 

The.chlld Is giyen at matching the figures,. The.tlme 

reported on your matrices represents average time per Item. One could be fairly safe 
In saying that most of our children tend to be impuls/ve. My favorite was the child 
^?^z_"P°n ®**i'??_the stopw I tried^ per8uade_him that 

^.yere not preparing foi the special Olympics j but he whipped through the MFFT In 
record time. I dldn^t even have a prize. 

The social knowledge inventory is composed of some very basic information. The 

total possible points a child could get Is 72. For the older kids, this was a 
very simple task. For many children, it \iA hot. the teacher in me_want8 to give 

^*^^®_^_y9^.can teach_tho6e who don't know the answers. The researcher 
^9s_you to refrain from « vigorous attack on social knowledge that Is hot a part 
of your regular program - 

.^D 9^^^^ to complete testing, we will.begin inmid-March. We will be repeating 

all six tests and Willi therefore j plan on*testlng dates. The testing shbiild hot take 

an extensive block oir'tlme, but we feel six tests in a day are too much^specially for 
Judy and me. ^ > 



I am enclosing an entire testing schedule. If these <3ates are hbt acceptable, 

please notify us and we can alter. I expect changes, but this seemed to be as 
efficient a way as any. 



Linda Spelr-<;ebhardt ^ Apollo 
Betty Dehhey, Cameron 
Kat Mahler, Cameron 
Jacqueline, Sternlieb,_ Haynes 
Lisa Shmerlihg, Rose Park 
Tate McKee, Ross 

Barbara McGoirer Donelsoh 
Busie tahti, Donelsoh Juhlbr 
Edith Joyner, Wharton 



Comparison 
Karen Young-pupont 
' ^ick Beziat-Ewlng Park 
lielvih Bell, Read 
B«th Ann Campbell, Park Avenue 
Becky Griffith; Pennington 
Deborah Kobhce, Pchhihgtbh 

tp»!»_Vandeyer , Research * Evaluation 
Dr. Ruth Smith; IE 
Drs. Gbldatelh 



BEST GGFY AVAllABli 
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■reACHER ' S ■ LOG SHEET 
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US 



ERIC 



Teacher's Initials — Date M T W 

Phase - ^ I^egsori - - - - - 

liow long did you work with the SLC? 15 mins 30 mins 

60 rnlns . 90 iiiins " ^ 120 ffiins ^ Other - - - 
What was the apprdxitnate time of day? 
8 9 10 . 11 12 1 2 3 
How would you rate the over-all lesson? 



TH 



45 mins 



Not 

optimal^ 
The pits 



More 

bad than 



; Okay 
Tolerable 
Good /bad 
even mix 



Mb re 

good than 
bad 



Very good- 
Close to lin- 
bel levable 



Please Indicate what you consider cbritrlbiitlrig factors- 

A. Teacher factors (physical/mental health, extra iS/br Unexpected 
rcspbhslblll t les) . 

B. Individual chlld-persbhal prbblems cause one child to disrupt 

C. Group prbblems-Trbuble bri bUs, In hall, cafeteria, etc.. 

D. r\ Disruptlbri bf Rchedule-assemblles , pictures , swl tch : schedules ■ / 

H. Substantive prbblems-"Teacher errQ.r*'; problem w/planning; problem 
with SLC ^ 

- , - - ' . . 

F. Other — - ; 



No t es : 
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